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WILKIE COLLINS. 
ILKIE COLLINS, as 
é a decidedly repre- 
“ntative man of letters, 
. tands a foremost place 
ur portrait gallery ; and 
oubly so, for was he not the 
Principal originator of that 
School of fiction which now 
“Mbraces some of the best 
Nown of female novelists, 
and Notably the writer of 
ey Audley’s Secret” 
af Aurora Floyd?” In 
aeete Wilkie Collins stands 
“i the head of the much- 
: Used modern “ sensa - 
shal” school. It is he 
0 1s generally accredited 
ee having prt the 
mcon's teeth from which 
ate Sprung so _highly-ex- 
of Mg a crop of romances 
. the ultra-mystery mak- 
as break-neck kind. Mr. 
olling belongs to the class 
professing satirists who 
we eager to lay bare the 
‘ Otches and blains” which 
ai €r beneath the skin and 
+ at the blood of humanity. 
'S skill in piling up events 
the Managing mysteries, till 
Teader is fairly on the 
< of desperate emotional 
-. Pectation, is unsurpassed, 
ij €qualled, by any other 
Wing writer. His  dia- 
see Soliloquies, and de- 
tho Ptions, also, are often 
ters, ehly unique in their 
ae “Ness and pictorial ef- 
Bear gud many of his land- 
ae are marvels of effec- 
the Pe ord-painting. He has 
Will Pee too, of holding at 
Susp, 1s readers in breathless 
. ae until he chooses 
Boner out the secret, which 
Very aw turns out to be 
an ifferent from what 
°ne given to speculate 


u 
a the end would have 
Agined, 3 


W 


taletie Collins comes of 
Wit stock. His father, 
Q sere Collins, R.A., was ; : 
ne ist of many parts, and attained to high em1- 
ae In his profession. For nearly forty years he was 

dual exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and some 


of h; 
ALS pj 
fier Pictures have, through the engraver’s art, become 


Ya 


Kin aites with the general public—his “ Happy as a 
stane, owe children swinging on a gate, for in- 
larleg Tike again, Wilkie Collins's younger brother, 
Various 2 lt has made his mark as an author of 
Profession 8 of travel and fiction as well as in his 
as an artist of the Pre-Raffaelite order. His 

hegt 2, too, was a sister to Mrs. Carpenter, one of the 
tin qrortrait painters of the time. Wilkie was des- 
Don fe sees to excel in another direction. Born in 
Schoo] ®Sout 1824, he was educated at a private 
» and his first work was a life of his father. It 


a8 publi : 
ishe , , i 
a8 re sik d in 1848, and was generally recognised 


tumed 1; cably full of promise. Mr. Collins then 
his « , |1S Attention to fiction, and in 1850 published 
of the Ntonia, or the Fall of Rome,” a classic romance 


ift ar : 
th century, revealing much of that construc- 
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WILKIE COLLINS. 
(From a Photograph by Eliott and Fry, Baker-street. ) 


tive skill and dramatic faculty that have raised his 
reputation so high. This was followed by ‘¢ Basil,” 
“ After Dark,” “The Dead Secret,” “The Queen of 
Hearts,” and a narrative of a walking tour in Corn- 
wall, under the title of “Rambles beyond Railways.” 
Becoming a member of the Guild of Literature and 
Art, he took a. prominent part in the amateur per- 
formances which were got up for its benefit, and sub- 
sequently tried his hand at dramatic literature. He 
wrote, for instance, the “ Lighthouse,” first played in 
private at Tavistock House, and afterwards produced 
at the Olympic Theatre. In 1857 his unpublished 
drama, “The Frozen Deep,” was first produced at 
Tavistock House, our great novelist-in-chief, Charles 
Dickens, and other talented amateurs sustaining the 
parts. It was afterwards brought out with the same 


cast at the Gallery of Illustration for the benefit of the | 


“Jerrold Fund,” the Queen having previously wit- 
nessed a private representation at that place. My. 
Collins’s higher fame as a novel-writer was secured, 


ay A MU; 
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however, by his later 
works. In 1859-60 his 
now well-known “ Woman 
in White ” appeared in the 
serial over which Dickens 
presides, and this was fol- 
lowed in the same journal 
by the little less remark- 
able story, “No Name.” 
Both these novels were soon 
demanded in a_ separate 
form, and have passed 
through many editions in 
the United States as well 
as England, and they have 
also been translated into 
more than one Continental 
language. His next work, 
“A Cruise upon Wheels,” 
has scarcely won the same 
favour; but his latest pro- 
duction, ‘“‘ The Moonstone,’’ 
promises to eclipse in popu- 
larity all his previousefforts. 

“ Armadale” was pub- 
lished in two volumes, in 
the summer of 1866, and 
evoked some sharpcriticism. 
Of the powerful interest of 
the story there can be no 
manner of question; but 
the plot centres in too dis- 
reputable a heroine to in- 
sure its general acceptance 
or length of days. Indeed 
the Count Fosco of “The 
Woman in White,” may 
be considered quite a mild 
type of culprit compared 
with the Lydia Gwilt, of 
“ Armadale,” perhaps one 
of the most hardened female 
villains of modern sensa- 
tionalism. 

If Mr. Collins’s reputa- 
tion suffered anything from 
this work, however, it was 
more than retrieved by his 
next literary effort, though 
it only took the unpreten- 
tious form of a short Christ- 
mas story, and that, too, 
but partly his. The story 
referred to, ‘No Thorough- 
fare ”—the joint production 
of Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins—was, it will 
be remembered, the Christ- 
mas number of ‘ All the 
Year Round” for 1867, and the interest which it 
created in literary circles was intense. It was gene- 
rally ceded by critics that the major portion of the re- 
markable story was due to the subject of our present 
sketch; and, indeed, some writers even ventured to 
give expression to their belief that Dickens’s part of 
the work was little more than nominal, so distinctly 
was the method of “ The Woman in White” stamped 
upon it. It is a tale of mystery and crime; a tale be- 
longing to a school of French writers, abounding in 
complications and intricate contrivances, and totally 
deficient in the rollicking gaiety and subtle pathos 
with which Mr. Dickens’s earlier Christmas budgets 
moved their readers alternately to laughter and tears. 
The ingenious devices and dramatic positions of the 
narrative are those of a master-hand, however, and 
there is a grandeur and terrible force in many a 
passage. 

Wilkie Collins’s last great success, “The Moon- 
stone,” already referred to, is doubtless familiar to 
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most of our readers. It first appeared in one of the 
most popular of our periodicals, and when published 
in the completed three-volume form in July last year, 
created at once a perfect fwrore amongst the novel- 
reading public. It reveals to the full the writer's 
truly wonderful constructive powers; but the puzzle of 
the plot is not greater than the charm of the writing, 
and it scarcely seems possible that anyone should read 
it without being impressed alike by the clever manner 
in which every circumstance and incident jig fitted 
together, and the skill with which the secret is kept 
to the last; so that even when all seems to have been 
discovered there is a final light thrown upon people 
and things which gives them a significance they had 
not before. The “epilogue” of “The Moonstone” js 
beautiful. It redeems the somewhat sordid detective 
element, by a strain of solemn and pathetic human 
interest. Few, remarks an able writer in regard to 
this work, will read of the final destiny of the ““Moon- 
stone” without feeling the tears rise in their eyes as 
they catch the last glimpse of the three men who have 
sacrificed their caste in the service of their God, «when 
the vast crowd of worshippers opens for them, as they 
embrace each other and separate to begin their lonely 
and never-ending pilgrimage of expiation. The 
dzepest emotion is certainly reserved to the last. 

We have said quite enough to indicate Mr. Collins’s 
place in modern light literature, and more we have 
not space to attempt. 


CHANSON D’AMOUR. 


I HAVE something to tell thee, love, 
Something to say ; 

Turn not away, my love, 
Say me not nay. 


° 


Dost thou remember, dear, 
One summer’s day, 

When our eyes met, my swect, 
What did they say ? 


‘« Cling to me close, my own ; 
Love me for aye; 5 

Life is so lonely now, 
Sombre and grey.” 


Ah! that soft touch of thine 
Thrills through my frame. 

Darling, you love—then 
Whisper my name. 


So—I have won thee, then ; 
Now thou art mine ; 

List to the bells, my love, 
Sweetly they chime. 


Bright doth my life now seem, 
How sweet and gay ! 
Thy smile hath changed, love, 


December to May. Ss. C. M. 


EARLY} Marrtaces.—Henry Ward Beecher believes in 
marrying early—and_ his reasons are worth considering. At 
no after period, perhaps, in their life, he thinks, do young 
men need the inspiration of virtuous love, and the sympathy 
of a companion in their self-denying toil, as when they 
first enter the battle for their own support. Early marriages 
are permanent moralities, and deferred marriages are temp- 
tations to wickedness. And yet every year it becomes more 
and more difficult, concurrent with the reigning ideas of 
society, for young men to enter upon that matrimonial state 
which is the proper guard of their virtue, as well as the 
source of their courage and enterprise. The battle of life is 
almost always at the beginning. ‘There it is that a man needs 
wedlock, But a wicked and ridiculous public sentiment 
puts a man who is in society, or out of society, for that 
matter, largely on the ground of condition, and not of dis- 

osition and character. The man that has means wherewith 

e can visibly live amply is in good society, as a general rule. 
The man that has virtue and sterling manliness, but has 
nothing withal external to show, is not usually considered in 
good society. Ambitious young men will not, therefore, 
marry until they can meet their expenses; but that is 
deferring for years and years the indispensable virtue. 
Society is bad where two cannot live cheaper than one ; and 
young men are under bad influences who, when in the very 
morning of life, and better fitted than at any later period to 
grow together with one who is their equal and mate, are 
debarred from marrying, through scores of years, from mere 
prudential considerations ; and the heart and the life are 
sacrificed to the pocket. Woe be to that society in which the 
customs and the manners of the times put off, beyond the 
period of romance and affiancing, the wedding. You have 
adjourned the most important secular act of a man’s life, You 
have adjourned it out of Eden into the wilderness. The girl, 
next infected (and even women fall) with the public spirit, 
too often waits to be wooed by those who can place her 
again, in the very beginning of her wedded life, where she was 
when she was broken off as a branch from the parental tree. 
But a graft should always be willing to be a graft, and wait 
till it can make its own top by legitimate growing. And woe 
is the day when every girl says, “I will not marry until my 
husband in the beginning has as much as my father at the end 
of his life.” Noble is that young spirit which, seeing, and 
Oving, and choosing, and silently biding her choice, is won 
and chosen, and giving herself freely, and romantically, if you 
will (God be thanked for the romance), goes down to the level 
of her husband’s nothingness and poverty, that he and she 
may, with willing hands, from the bottom build up their 
estate. Blessed is that woman who sees that in going down 
ane 18 Pls ghee and that it is the losing of life that saves it. 

ike 7 a - a woman who carries with her into married life 
a arned in the refinement of her father’s family ; 
who proves that she is a woman in this ; that gentleness, and 

raise, and abundance, and luxury even siiniatered to the 
eae part of her nature, and prepared her to go forth and 
minister earnestly and permanently in the midst of difi- 
culties. Thousands there are who, when once they are called 
and know their master, Love, go cheerfully out with the young 
man and take part and lot with him. Oh! that young men 
would trust them more, and prove them better, and sce if 


this is not so. 


ey Beco Ml atel 
Ohe (Green Pitch, 


By Suirtey GERarp, 


Author of “ With all her Faults,” “ Letters from a Country 
Cousin,” &c. 


Part III. 


5 WENT to bed that night nothing doubting but that 
~@b the morning light would clear away all the mystery 
surrounding this young lady. She had remained 
most obstinately silent as to herself, even to her name, 
and it was fortunate that Mrs. Bounce had, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ taken kindly ” to the poor thing, or I think 
even my influence would have failed to retain for her the 
protection of that lady’s respectable roof. But not for 
the first or last time did I lie down strong in a certain 
conviction, and yet awake just as full of doubt and per- 
plexity as ever; I am not sure that I had not some 
shadowy expectation of being knocked up during the 
night by an anxious parent or guardian, quite forgetting 
that none of the girl’s friends could be aware of her pre- 
sent abode. However, as I said before, when morning 
did come I felt instinctively that I was just as far as ever 
from discovering who she was, where she had come from, 
and, above all, why she so evidently dreaded discovery. 

I greeted Mrs. Bounce with an interrogatory ‘* Well?” 
when she brought up the breakfast. 

** Well, Sir, she’s asleep ; and I wish you could see 
her, Mr. Trevor. Of all ever you painted she’s the 
prettiest ; and she’s quite a lady, Sir, ’m sure: there’s 
real lace on all her frills that breadth,” and Mrs. Bounce 


put the forefinger of her right to the forefinger of her 


left hand, a proceeding which I confess did not much 
enlighten me. 


* Did you look at her hand, Mrs. Bounce? Perhaps 


she’s married.” 


“Lord forgive you, Mr. Trevor, Married! why she’s 
no better than a child! My own belief is that she’s run 
away from school, and’s afraid to go home.” 

‘* And what about that green patch ?” I said. 

Mrs. Bounce confessed that the green patch was beyond 
her, but made a horrid suggestion about a “sty,” which 
effectually cut short all my romantic speculations touch- 
ing the loss of a feature, which, if it resembled its visible 
sister, must have been large, soft, blue, and melting. 
Little bulletins of my protégée’s proceedings were brought 
to me at intervals during the morning, and I could per- 
ceive that Mrs. Bounce was rapidly arriving at that state 
of admiration for her which would defend her conduct 
against all aspersions. 

It may be easily inferred from what f£ have related 
how much the comic prevailed over the tragic in this ad- 
venture of mine, and I was still such an utter sceptic as 
to the possibility of any adventure of a romantic nature 
occurring to me, that I felt perfectly satisfied that, 


‘although the mystery had already existed for a night, 


another hour or two would explain everything, and that 
my young friend with the chestnut hair and the green 
patch would be claimed and conveyed away by a father 
and mother too overjoyed at the recovery of the truant to 
be very angry at her escapade. 

I set to work diligently after breakfast, my headache, 
&c., &e., having caused me to idle the day before; and I 
had just got my brushes and palette ready, when the door 
softly opened, and the tall slender figure of the unknown 
appeared. J caught a glimpse of Mrs. Bounce’s face in 
the background, but the door was quickly closed, and we 
were alone. The chestnut hair was braided neatly, and 
the dark cashmere dress, relieved by a small white collar, 
clung round her figure as the large cloak had clung the 
night before. The face was not pale or weary-looking 
now, but the green patch still covered one eye. 

I may as well confess it at once, I was terribly embar- 
rassed ; she, on the contrary, although quiet and timid, 
was not confused or shy. 

‘*Won’t you sit down?” T said, pulling over a chair; 
but without heeding it she came across the room to my 
easel ; looked first at the picture upon it and then up 
at me. 

‘*T want you, if you please, to take my picture,” she 
said, ‘and to make it as small as you can.” 

T looked at her intently. I am not ofa suspicious nature, 
but there was something 0 extraordinary, it seemed to 
me, in the request, coming from one in her position at that 
moment, that I fear my first thought was not charitable. 


‘*Can you do it ?” she asked again. é 

“Certainly,” I said, ‘‘but do you knowthat it will ”?—— 

“T have heaps of money,” she interrupted, quickly, and @ 
hand which had been concealed in her pocket was held 
out to me, carrying a well-filled purse. 

‘“‘T was not thinking of money,” I replied, and I felt 
my cheeks tingling. ‘‘I was merely going to say that it 
takes some time to paint a picture.” 

‘* How long?” she asked, with a blank look. ‘ Not 
year? Ah! no; but how long? Iwantitsoon. Would 
a week be enough? It would be only a small one, you 
know.” 

I was myself again before she had finished her eager 
speech, and I was just about to begin what I intended to 
be a very strong remonstrance with her upon the probable 
consequences of her mysterious conduct, when a familiar 
knock sounded at the door below, and I knew that I was 
to have a visit from the one man out of all my circle of 
acquaintanees whom I could not allow to discover the 
existence of this poor girl, still less to find her in my 
room. What was to be done? They would meet upon the 
landing if I sent her away, to conceal her was the only plan. 

‘There is some one coming,” I said. ‘You must not 
be found here. Will you get behind that screen, and 
please don’t move.” 

She made no resistance ; indeed she appeared scared 
and frightened out of all her self-possession, and when I 
touched her hand, I noticed that it was deadly cold. 

A shower of little knocks presently fell upon my door, 
and, without waiting for a response, the knocker entered. 
He was a young fllow I liked well enough when I was 
not engaged upon anything particular, but he was, with- 
out exception, the most addle-pated, idle, good-for-no- 
thing youth in existence, always wild upon some hobby 
or another, always just going to settle down steadily, but 
never doing it, always buying books and going to 
study hard, but never opening them. He had a decided 
talent for drawing, which was the secret of his friendship 
forme. He was continually coming to my rooms at un- 
timely hours to carry me off to see some wonderful pic- 
ture or statue he had discovered, and as 1 had no doubt 
his appearance upon this occasion was to propose an ex- 
cursion of the kind, I hastily framed a whole set of ex- 
cuses, which I trusted would have sufficient weight to 
enable me to evade him for once. 

** Hallo! so that’s it, is it?” was his greeting, as he 
flung his soft wideawake into a distant ‘corner—I was 
thankful it did not fall behind the screen—and himself 
upon the sofa with one swing. 

‘*] knew you were about something when old Bounce 
made such a row about letting me up. Ithink I bounced 
over her at last.” 

I glanced round involuntarily to see if, by some un- 
toward means, my protégée had not been properly con- 
cealed ; I was convinced from his address that he knew 
all about her. 

** Why don’t you speak, you awful old cheat ? ‘Confess 
it was all an excuse that headache! We had such a jolly 
evening at Hassard’s—there was the prettiest little girl 
there, his niece ! ” 

‘‘ If Venus were there I had the headache ! ” 

‘“‘Oh, nonsense! Why are’nt you in bed? Everyone 
goes to bed for a headache, don’t they? But now that I 
look at you, you do look awfully seedy! You want country 
air or something.” 

‘I thought you were going to the country to read.” 

** Next week I’m off; I have a tenner still, and while 
that lasts I could’nt read a word. Besides, look here, old 
fellow, I see you getting more ghastly every day, and if 
hard work has such an effect upon you, what may I 
expect?” 

I was painting busily and letting him rattle on ; there 
was one good thing about him, that he generally did all 
the talking himself. 

‘‘ Now go on, I won’t disturb you ;” and, leaning for- 
ward a little, he pulled towards hima No. of the Quarterly 
which was lying open on the table. ¢ Very entertaining, I 
have no doubt, but not in my line,” he exclaimed pre- 
sently, skimming it across the table with a dexterous twist 
of his wrist. ‘* Will you stop that daubing of yours and 
be agreeable?” he added, getting up and coming over to 
try and pull my brushes away from me. 

** Confound you! Look what you’ve done!” 

I had most dexterously smeared his girlish-looking 
white hands with some _ brilliant pigment, and thus 
effectually prevented him from remaining in such 
dangerous proximity to the screen. 

‘““I have a great mind not to tell you what I came to 
tell you,” he said, returning to the sofa again after he had 
penetrated to my bedroom, in which I had heard him 
knocking about all my belongings and growling for 
scented soap. ‘‘ What a heathen you must be to make 
such a mess of a fellow with your beastly oil! Isay, read 
that, and see if it isn’t in your line,” and he held a note 
towards me. 

** Read it for me, I’m too busy.” 

“ Lazy beggar; but as it happens neither of us can 
read it, for it isn’t here. I must tell you, I suppose. 
Well, here goes for an effort. This morning my good 
mamma had a letter from a dearly beloved friend of hers, 
from Berkshire, I think, and, as well as I could learn 
from the incoherent and decidedly excited female style of 
the epistle, there is somebody dead, and she wants their 
picture taken. My mother at once thought of you, and 
I at once thought of you, so you must be the man. Will 
you go? 

‘* Tell me something about the place and the people 
first, if you please.” 

** There is nothing to tell; you are to go at once, and 
to do your best, I suppose.” 

“Thank you. But who are the people?” 

‘“‘ Their name is Hastings, they live in Berkshire— 
Hallo! What is that?” 

He had heard a sudden movement behind the screen ; 
my prisoner had changed her position, I suppose. 

“Really, Trevor, you should not keep mice to frighten 
a fellow like that. Couldn’t you invest ina cat?” ~ 

““ Don’t be an ass,” [ rejoined, politely ; ‘but go on 
about those friends of yours ; what did you call them? 
' Hastings, wesn’t it ?” 


—_ 
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¢ 
hee 3 they have lost a child or something, and there 
aie a an awful row—There itis again! Really, old 
ce», +m getting quite nervous.” 
¢¢_ sch—she—ch—ish !” I said, clapping my hands ; 
OW go on.” 
here is an awful row, and some one is to go down 
vata Ee ; take Boi oa apicttes The little trip 
aye you good, and on’t suppose yow’re very 
~ Don’t you, indeed? However, I'll go.” 
a That s famous ; I was so afraid I might have to go 
mictiecs up some other fellow. Then I may tell my 
r to write to the poor people to say that you will be 
1ere—when ?” 
ceo Morrow evening, if I can get away.” 
“5 Well, then, I’m off; I’ve got to kiss and make 
"ends with old Bounce, so if you hear her singing out 


"4 4 . 
you'll know what it’s all about ; and be sure you get a 
Cat!» te) 


direct 


o The last words were said as he shut the door, but being 
shorant as to the time the impending ceremony of kiss- 
Ng and making friends with Mrs. Bounce would occupy, 
and it being just possible that my flighty visitor might 

Teturn for more last words with me, I thought it safer not 
° release my young friend until 1 had heard the hall- 
Sor close, which it did presently with a loud bang, and 

len I went behind the screen ; the girl’s face was covered 

With her hands, and her position, as she cowered, rather 
“an sat upon the ground, was indicative of some heavy 
Sorrow which must be silently endured, and which the 

dest words, the truest sympathy, would be powerless 
to alleviate. I was strangely touched as I stood looking 

Own at her, and I felt as though I had heen guilty of 
SOme intentional unkindness when I remembered the 
-/ppant conversation of the past hour and thought of how 
v must have jarred upon her. 

I stooped and lightly touched her shoulder, and a wild, 
Scared expression met my eyes as she looked up quickly. 

I thought you went with him,” she said, in that broken 
Whisper which betrays intense agitation. “Oh! I amso 
Cold,”? and she shivered. 

b ‘Come out to the fire, you have been a long time 
ehind that screen.” 

She ran to it like a child, shaking her shoulders and 
Perching herself upon the edge of the fender ; her lips 
Were blue and her teeth chattering. 

I brought out some wine and administered a glass ; its 
elect was instantaneous, the soft pink colour came back 

© her cheeks, and the one eye visible grew bright. 

“4 When are you going away?” she asked, presently. 

To-night, if possible, and if not, early to-morrow. 
hat can I do for you before I go?” 

s Nothing.” 

* Will you stay here until I come back ?” 

7 No ; Lam going with you.” 

= With me? To Berkshire ! _ 

«cy Oh! no, no, no,” and again came the scared look. 

Imean that when you go I shall go.” Then, after a 
Pause, she added, ‘‘I am going to be a servant.” 

_Had she not been so unaffectedly serious, I must have 
Slven way to a hearty burst of laughter, which would have 
Most completely put an end to the slight advances 
towards confidence she was making ; and yet there was 
Something indescribably Indicrous in the idea of servi- 
de in connexion with that fragile figure and those soft 
White hands. 

“You are of an independent spirit,” I said, stooping 
Over my easel, lest she should detect the smile I could 
Not altogether restrain. ‘‘And what branch do you in- 
tend to begin with?” I continued. ‘‘I say begin, for I 
o not think you have ever been at service before.” 

1 No, never,” and she sighed. ‘‘I should like to bea 
ady’s maid ; mamma says I can dress hair beautifully.” 
‘Mamma says.” How naturally the words fell from 
t lips ; they were evidently familiar to her tongue, and 

ey gave me a slight but tangible clue to hold by. 

: ell me something of your mamma,” I said. 
Must miss her very much; where does she live ?” 
A In B ” She stopped abruptly, and the colour 
Ushed into her face. 

: Well,” I said, indifferently. But not another word 
Vould she utter. 

i longed more than ever to discover her secret, and I 

Ought over every possible pretext that suggested itself 
°r detaining her. I had no authority to gainsay her in 
ant wish to become a lady’s or any other maid she chose, 
Th yet I felt that to lose sight of her would be fatal. 
= € day was wearing on. If I went to Berkshire on the 

Crrow I should be obliged to visit a certain small resi- 
ieee at Kew some time during that afternoon, and then 


or Way out of all my difficulties flashed upon me at 
e. 


W 


he 


s¢ You 


. ay first object was to put the girl at her ease again, so, 
ressing her in a cool, business-like tone, I told her that 

S she seemed to prefer the post of lady’s-maid, 1 thought 
Could procure for her a situation to suit ; that I would 
Hostpone my journey to Berkshire until I had made the 
®cessary arrangements, and that in the meantime she 


a d . . 
ae etter remain with Mrs. Bounce in her parlour down- 
8. 


oat my surprise she showed far more anxiety about the 
8tpor 


nement of my journey than about the possibility of 


ae a situation for herself. ‘‘ My friend had said that 
= 48 wanted quickly,” she said, ‘‘I had better go at 
®, and not delay on her account ;” and she harped 


u : . . 
Pon the necessity of my immediate departure so earnestly, 


t ; 
thay only it was too improbable, 1 should have thought 


She had some personal interest in the matter. 


T got her at last established with Mrs. Bounce, and 
The reader 
ave guessed long since who lived at Kew—of 
the one “her” out of all the world whose smile 


tl L 
must rent with all possible speed to Kew. 


Course 


like Sunshine for me, and in whose society hours flew 
nuinutes, 


ler my story, and made arrangements for a little 


W 
aie woman would not emulate poor Job in patience 
be told? was assured there was a secret, a romance, to 


y dear companion folded her hands and 


draped in the long cloak, her head covered with the 


STRAY HINTS FOR THOSE ABOUT TO MARRY. 


Gy CCORDING to promise,* we take the first oppor- 
AN 
ES 


following genial, pithy article communicated by a true 
home-lover, though of the sterner sex, may be found 
useful to a very large class of readers :— 


produce the chief charms of any home, yet there are 
others, seeming to some people of little importance, that 
really have a strong influence upon our happiness. Among 
these quite prominently stand the furnishings of the 
house. As music has a subtle effect even on the soul most 
uneducated to it, so I think does harmony in taste and 
colours influence in some degree those who feel most un- 
conscious. 


those dreary conventional drawing-rooms, it matters little 
which, they are all pretty much alike—dreary, dark, 
gaudy cells. 
weather and common platitudes is impossible. 
nothing to enliven one, nothing suggestive. 
visit from house to house in the country, where one might 
expect to find everything more cheerful and tasteful, since 
there God’s thousand little ministers are daily pouring 
forth sweet discourses on beauty and harmony, yet even 
there the ‘‘ best room ” is cheerless and forlorn, not even 
redeemed by a look of habitation. 


into them makes us happier and better for the whole day. 
Why cannot all our houses be like these? Almost all of 
us enjoy looking at pictures. 
pictures of our “living rooms ?” 


to cultivate it in ourselves. 
it is carefully educated. 


Migibers She was on the lawn to meet me, and I 
iy; eekly to submit to a scolding for being late. Then 
ot. 
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settled her bright eyes upon my face while I related my | gestive ; to be sociable, cheerful ; and to be inviting, full 
adventure of the previous evening, winding up by the| of life. Disseminated over it all must be harmony of 
proposition that the heroine thereof should come down to | cslouring and form, like the loving atmosphere which God 
the cottage at Kew to act as lady’s maid. kindly gives to bind all his works of nature into a sweet 
“But,” says the little woman at my side, ‘‘ you say} harmonious whole. ‘ 
she is a lady herself ; why not ask her to stay with me as| It is not well to furnish a sitting-room with a decided 
a friend, until you find out something about her? T shall} colour, like crimson, scarlet, blue, or green. Chintz 
be delight«d !” colours are to be preferred, because many objects cluster 
I explained why that could not be, the chief difliculty | in this room, and all cannot match either of these decided 
being the obstinacy of the girl herself. ‘‘ You know,” I| colours. I know of one room furnished in crimson and 
said, ‘‘we cannot tell her that we hope to find out all} drab, lovely to look upon ; but 1 called one day, and my 
about her and to restore her to her friends. If she has| friend received me there in a blue dress. Imagine the 
run away, of course they will advertise and then it will}incongruity. Ugh! One says of this room, ‘ Beauti- 
be all right. The only puzzle is whether the green patch | fully furnished !” but not ‘“‘ How charming !” 
was put on before or after she left home; but it does not Brown or drab carpets may also be used with good 
signify, I should recognise her from description.” : effect, these colours not being obtrusive. It is well to 
Then, by way of test to my accuracy, I had to describe} have much white in the carpet; it produces a cheerful 
my protegée over again minutely to my companion, who | effect in the daylight, lightens well at night, and is at the 
declared that only for the green patch, for which I pro-| same time economical ; fading scarcely shows in such a 
fessed so much disgust, she should be jealous. carpet, and the white may be washed when soiled 
When I told my protégée that it was all settled, D : BARS t] yitant layin caleta be xed 
and that I had procured for her the situation of ail: ee pare % pls Faiaraie GS Nd oa 
lady’s maid with a friend of mine at Kew, she seemed carpet and notice the prevailing colour ; let the=swrale 


gratified, but it was evident to me that her satis- x ° 
faction was far greater upon learning that my journey oreo ae ie er gt a 
into Berkshire would no longer be postponed. Very early oo vered mah plain paper oe that colour. 


the next morning I took her to Kew myself, and found it zn eee oats 
all but impossible to avoid joining Alice ‘in the hearty eee yeuew bn Pee een ee Tes 
Soler coagiet = ted Ms ’ i 


laugh which, when we were out of hearing, she broke into . “ s 
at the absurd appearance of her new attendant ae was NOS Su Ss AE Me MU ORO a 
re c c ase d . 

‘ maces? makes one less conscious of the walls of a room. The 


paper should be very pale, and plain is much to be pre- 
ferred, as being less conspicuous, also more becoming 
to pictures and ornaments. 

So much being done, let us now select the furniture. 
Our own preference inclines us to crimson—and in your 


slouched hat, and her eye with the obnoxious green 
patch. 
(To be continued.) 


Gh e 1 onre of as top> ear, O womankind, a crimson easy-chair is very becoming ; 
Ch O° te : : & > ? but this is a matter of individual inclination—inexorably, 


however, it must correspond with some hue in the carpet ; 
and if red or green, must by all means tone with the same 
red or green in the carpet, no combination being more 
disagreeable than different hues of the same general 
colour. 

It is pretty to have the furniture of different stuffs 
while of the same colour, particularly if of different 
shades, as dark crimson plush and light crimson damask 
or rep, &c. One or two chairs of different colours may be 
introduced with good effect, if they also correspond to 
some tint in the carpet. 

Of all things don’t try to furnish your house according 
to the fashion—it is certainly trying enough that one 
must conform to it in dress; do let us have a little 
individuality somewhere. Remember your home is for 
your family’s happiness, not for the world’s criticisms. 
‘And so select such chairs and sofas as have a comfortable, 
inviting look and a tasteful form. 

One rule in making a picture is to give especial pro- 
minence to one particular part, and to grade from this 
into the background. So let one place be the central 
part of your room. It is generally the open fire and 
mantelpiece—do have an open fire if you can—and let 
the most interesting objects group near it. Have pictures 
by all means, on the walls. Pictures of figures, especially 
if of life-size, are the most sociable. But this room is to 
be companionable, and so there must be one to speak to 
every mood we would embrace. Gay, sunny, serene, sad, 
comforting, comical pictures ; summer, winter, autumn, 
spring, storm, and sunshine, all represented ; but nothing 
grotesque, horrible, vulgar. Who wishes to foster such 
pictures in his breast, or nourish their counterparts in 
his feelings ? 

Here and there little ornaments, vases, wax-leaves 
without shades, worsted-work making gay little bits of 
colour ; all these are the delicate tracery that give grace 
and charm, like the laces of an elegantly dressed woman. 
Have lace curtains for the same reason. Now let God’s 
beautiful sunlight stream over all through the day, and 
when night comes and the sun has withdrawn, draw near 
the fire the centre-table for a gathering-place ; let there 


OR, 


tunity of resuming the subject of the artistic fur- 
- nishing of home, and hope the hints afforded in the 


em 


HOW TO MAKE HOME INVITING. 
Though cheerful dispositions and kindliness of course 


Do you not recognise this? Come and call in one of 


To speak here of anything beyond the 
There is 
Or if you 


Now there are rooms—a very few—where but a glance 


Why should we not make 


T'o do this we must either have taste naturally or seek 

Having it, we must see that 
There are many people called 
tasteful—and so they are—who are yet incapable of 


a 


furnishing perfectly, because their taste is not sufficiently | ,_ on it a lamp, with its soft light thrown through a 


to produce harmony ; in purchasing they do not : ne ; 
oe J Beat hk Sarees if ae Boar inte ce but | Porecdain shade, and I am sure there are few men who 
hae ie tee J ta individual ‘hoadt VAlaae thal will not long for a home such as this and_its cheerful fire- 
uy it only for its individual beauty, and thus their] ,; . ine p ’ ra 
: a are Lert} more attractive than a cabinet ware- gids, oven though 2. vixen reign there; Dib as Sure 2038 
{Ouest is oS es ; ser rr » that a vixen could not long exist as such under so cheer- 
house. I call to mind now rooms belonging to u lady|; A 
: : ing an influence. 
who is thought to have particularly good taste, but there} We have forgotten an open piano, suggestive of 
tl ah pee to whe oh nex. = the Ree ararea See pleasure to the ear ; newspapers and magazines lying here 
1e whole so counterbalance al bee drapes see Sun 
article. The walls are covered ith a lovely buff paper and there, reminding one of the world at large, De 
But th ew ORS Jeet ated that ltl P +—| one feel that lazy, pleasure-giving philanthropy which 
ut there is no marriage between that and the carpet— | comes to him who sits ensconced in his own easy chair by 
the predominating colours of which are green, red, and |i, cheerful fire-light 
white. The carpet is trying because there are large * Rooms in which one feels no objection to being alone 
hone of white eh optruete ye vhs. algae that We pie may be furnished with excellent effect in two colours, or 
r re 5 . 
Aue. : walle. ae ar : de io ee te ie | different shades of the same colour; as, for instance, a 
“4 ‘f J . 
et i 5 a hood Ne a USES Th ye ae library, where greens or browns, or the two united, are 
is also too large for the small narrow room. The rest of) pjeasant and stilling ; sleeping-rooms in crimson, scarlet, 
the furniture is very well. or blue, or crimson and drab, blue and drab, scarlet and 
Now, TE the door of a perfectly -f utneshed $3 pa brown. Of course the latter is more suitable for winter; 
your qfirst. oxolgauion will be, “How pleaser not! the cooler colours, blue and purple, for summer. Dining 
what a beautiful carpet ? oA What love y paper ; » {rooms may be furnished with crimson and with maple- 
How well Syety ning matches!” but Wow Pea etter. | WO0d, or green or brown with black walnut. Chintz 
‘How charming!” Admirations of parts are atter-| colours should only be in a large room. One feels un- 
ee e this effect there must not only be a tasteful Conor that so many colours cannot crowd into a 
o produce this ay ittle room. 
i mS a : more than these, har- ) : ? . 
choice oe colours ane ae iz aa Megat ofthe ol Don a your zoom with too many little things. They 
mony..<*0 : Pes ty wa give a broken character to your apartment when in super- 
find this harmony in art a subject difficult to speak upon | shundance; and let each ‘or _ ee 
to those who have not studied it, so much of its know- iaatoratid expression. v ornament: bei beauties 
ledge seems to come by anne = incapane of nee To return once more to our sitting-room. All this 
translated into words. I think I sha est accomplish rt 4 ie 
vhat I wish by describing a well-furiished house. We chest nea muilbe aabily alloyed: by an. over-appearance 
: ill begin vith the “ sitting-room ” or ‘living-room ” of Tl one x, order. We detest coverings for ero 
yt ede past fe ee at ey make us feel at once that we must be so carefu 
the family, as decidedly the most important. In our OW) | every 7 : Ste. oom . 
house verqill have no forlorn drawing-room, only a little Renae: d pipe ge ry. Gnete a there ere sarr ange 
reception-room for convenience sometimes ; but most of| just t b, was tiene? a8 Rca Aen ethit ee 
those who come to us will be friends, and they shall be inde ° MON cae Seats ane 7 is Riese Front 
welcome to the family life, and the heart of that is in the) 4, Gh; Ewe cared’ et echy & ' \y WG AS 
itting-room. Now this room must be companionable 4€ enjoyment-giving olan apartment. M3 d 
Bi ari iti To b Dem nae ‘ie ie taunt be Boe hand, some work lying around, an open book, a tossed- 
BOC VUNG gee oe Oe S~) down newspaper, all lend a charm. ‘This does not mean 


* See article under above head in our number for April 24, No. to ask for disorder. Saar . to talk 
127; also article in No. 118, Now you say, ‘‘ All this is very charming, easy fo) 
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about, but it takes money.” Not at all, my dear friend— 
at least not more than you have already spent on your 
own room. Ihave been in a room that answered this 
description perfectly in its effect, and it belonged to the 
wife of a country clergyman whose salary was less than 
1501. a year, and the use of the parsonage. I say belonged 
to her, because the charm of it was created by her. For 
a foundation to work on she had a room sixteen feet 
Square, two north windows and one east, whitewashed 
walls, and white wood-work, the paint of which, by a 
mercy, was not toonew. Every one on opening the door 
exclaimed ‘‘ How charming! ” ‘* How delightful ! ” ‘‘ How 
pleasant!” 

I hearda lady, who had called on the family but two or 
three times, say: ‘It always seemed to me a very happy 
family.” It was true, but I smiled to myself, she was so 
little acquainted; but on further thought Iam sure it was 
the geniality of the room that gave her the impression. 
Every one had a pleasant call. All like to come to the 
house. It is true that the lady was herself genial ; but I 
believe that part of her nature which she had thrown over 
the room, entertained as much as that which remained 
with her. 

It is curious how thoroughly our character enters into 
that which we make. How truly the artist makes his 
pictures the exponents of his soul, often unconsciously. 
But this is a digression. She moved, and had a town 
house to work upon. Hopeless the work seemed ; a long 
dingy parlour—hundreds in the neighbourhood like it. 
Yet by her magic it was so transformed as to be unique ; 
and many times I have heard callers say, ‘‘ What a plea- 
sant house you have !” ‘‘ What a charming room !” Cer- 
tainly those who saw the house when she hired it—dark, 
tawdry, dirty—would have believed such a change im- 
possible, save by Aladdin’s lamp. 

If you care to do all you can to make a happy, alluring 
home, do give some consideration to this matter. If you 
are so entirely uneducated in art as to feel powerless, 
seek some friend to help you who has given more attention 
to it ; for you may be sure that though now you are in- 
sensible to these effects, you will find in constant com- 
munication with tasteful things a subtle charm and in- 
fluence on your happiness and character undreamed of. 
Particularly will your children experience it ; and in after 
years the memory of it will lend a sunny glow to the pic- 
tures of their past. 


soups mod Shetches, 
EEE“ 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON FLIRTING. 


HERE are certain things which can never be accurately 
described—things so shadowy, so fitful, so dependent 
on the mood of the moment, both in the audience and 

the actor, that analysis and representation are equally at 
fault. And flirting is one of them. What is flirting ? 
Who can define or determine? It is more serious than 
talking nonsense, and not so serious as making love ; it is 
not chaff, and it is not feeling ; it means something more 
than indifference, and yet something less than affection; it 
binds no one, it commits no one, it only raises expectations 
in the individual, and sets society on the look-out for results ; 
it is a plaything in the hands of the experienced, but a 
deadly weapon against the breast of the unwary ; and it 
is a thing so vague, so protean, that the most accurate 
measurer of moral values would be puzzled to say where 
it exactly ends and where serious intentions begin. But 
again we ask, what is flirting? what constitutes its 
essence ? what makes the difference between it and chaff 
on the one hand, and it and love-making on the other ? 
Has it a cumulative power, and, according to the old say- 
ing, of many a little making a mickle, does a long series of 
small flirtings make up a concrete whole of love? or is it 
like an unmortared heap of bricks, possibilities of utility 
if conditions were changed, but valueless as things are ? 
The man who would be able to reduce flirting to a definite 
science, who could analyse its elements and codify its 
laws, would be doing infinite service to his generation ; 
but we fear that this would be as difficult as finding the 
pot of gold under the end of a rainbow, or catching small 
birds with a pinch of salt. Everyone has his or her own 
ideas of what constitutes flirting ; consequently everyone 
judges of that pleasant exercise according to individual 
temperament and experience. Faded flowers who see im- 
propriety in everything they are no longer able to enjoy, 
say with more or less severity, that Henry and Angelina are 
flirting if they are laughing and whispering in an alcove 
together, probably at the most innocent nonsense in the 
world ; but the fact that they are enjoying themselves in 
their own way, albeit a silly one, is enough for the faded 
flower to think they are after mischief, flirting being to 
her mind about the worst bit of mischief that fallen hu- 
manity can perpetrate. The watchful mother, intent on 
chances, says that dancing together oftener than is neces- 
sary for good breeding and just the amount of attention 
demanded by circumstances, is flirting ; timid girls newly 
out, and not yet used to the odd ways of men, think they 
are being flirted with outrageously if their partner fires 
off the meekest little compliment at them, or looks at 
them more tenderly than he would look at a cabbage ; 
but bolder spirits of both sexes think nothing worthy of 
the name which does not include a few questionable fami- 
liarities, and an equivoque or two, more or less “ risky.” 
Vith some, flirting is nothing but the passing fun of the 
moment ; with others, it is the first lesson in the great 
unopened book, and means the beginning of the end; 
with Pasees it is not even angling with intent; with others 
it aie kanal ne with a broad, boldly-made net, 
ore foad ae all sh that come in as good for sport if not 
Flirts are of many kinds, as well go 
There are quiet flirts and demonstrative aie Heer “of 
the subtle sort whose practice is made by the eyes alone 
by the manner, by the tender little sigh, by the bend Of 
the head, and the wave of the hand, to give pathos and 
point to the otherwise harmless word ; and flirts of the 
open and rampant kind, who go up quite boldly towards 
the point, but who never reach it, taking care to draw 
back in time before they really cross the border. This ig 


the kind which, as the flirt male, does incalculable damage | 
to the poor little fluttering doves to whom it is as a bird 
of prey, handsome, bold, and cruel ; but this is the kind 
which has unlimited success, using, as it does, 
that immense moral leverage we call ‘ tantalising,” for 
ever rousing hopes and exciting expectations, and luring 
on as an ignis fatwus lures one on across the marsh, in the 
vain belief that it will bring us to our haven at last. 
Then there is the race of male flirts great in the way in 
which they manage to insinuate things without com- 
mitting themselves to positive statements. They generally 
contrive to give the impression of some mysterious hin- 
drance by which they are held back from full and frank 
confession. They hint at fatal bonds, at unfortunate at- 
tachments, at a past that has burnt them up or withered 
them up, at any rate that has prevented their future from 
blossoming in the direction in which they would fain have 
had it blossom and bear fruit. They sketch out very 
vaguely the outlines of some thrilling romance ; a few, 
of the Byronic breed, add the suspicion of some dark 
and melancholy crime as a further enhancement ; and 
when they have got the girl’s pity, and the love that is 
akin to pity, then they cool down scientifically, never 
creating any scandal, never making any rupture, never 
coming to a moment when awkward explanations can be 
asked, but cooling nevertheless, till the thing drops of its 
own accord, dies out from inanition, and they are free to 
carry their sorrows and their mysteries elsewhere. Some 
men spend their lives in this kind of thing, and find their 
pleasure in making all the nice women they know madly 
or sentimentally in love with them; and if by chance 
any poor moth who has burned her wings makes too loud 
an outcry, the tables are turned against her dexterously, 
and she is held up to public pity—contempt would be a 
better word—as one who has suffered herself to love too 
well and by no means wisely, and who has run after a 
Lothario who would not let himself be caught. Then 
there are certain men who flirt only with married women, 
and others who flirt only with girls ; and the two pas- 
times are as different as tropical sunlight and our northern 
moonshine ; and there are some who are “‘ brothers,” and 
some who are “fathers” to their young friends—suspicious 
fathers on the whole, not unlike Little Red Ridinghood’s 
grandmother the wolf, with perilously bright eyes, and 
not a little danger to Red Ridinghood in the relationship, 
how delightful soever it may be to the wolf. Some are 
content with cousinship only—which, however, breaks 
down quite sufficient fences—and some are ‘‘ dearest 
friends,” no more, and find that fan exceedingly useful 
centre from which to work onward and outward. For, if 
anything will do on which to hang a discourse, so will any 
relationship or adoption serve the ends of flirting, if it be 
so willed. 


But what is flirting? Is sitting away in corners, talk- 
ing in low voices, and looking personally affronted if any 
unlucky outsider comes within earshot, flirting? Not 
necessarily. It is just possible that Henry may be telling 
Angelina all about his admiration for her sister Grace, or 
Angelina may be confessing to Henry what Charley said 
to her last night, which makes her lower her eyes as she 
is doing now, and play with the fringe of her fan so 
nervously. May be, if not likely. So that sitting away 
in corners and whispering together is not necessarily 
flirting, though it may look like it. Is dancing all the 
‘‘ round” dances together? This goes for decided flirting 
in the code of the ball-room. But if the two keep well 
together? If they are really fond of dancing, as one of 
the fine arts combining science and enjoyment, they 
would dance with each other all night, though outside 
the ‘‘ marble halls” they might be deadly enemies— 
Montagus and Capulets, with no echo of Romeo and 
Juliet to soften their mutual dislike. So that not even 
dancing together oftener than is absolutely necessary is 
unmistakable evidence, any more than sitting away in 
corners, seeing that equal skill and keeping well in 
step are reasons enough for perpetual partnership, 
making all idea of flirtation unnecessary. In fact, 
there is no outward sign or symbol of flirting which 
may not be mistaken and turned round, because 
flirting is so entirely in the intention, and not in the 
mere formula, that it becomes a kind of phantasm, a pro- 
teus, impossible to seize or to depict with accuracy. One 
thing, however, we can say—that taking gifts and atten- 
tions, offered with evident design and accepted with tacit 
understanding, may be certainly held as constituting an 
important element of flirting. But this is flirting on the 
woman’s side. Andhere you are being continually taken 
in. Your flirt of the cunningly simple kind, who smiles 
so sweetly and seems so flatteringly glad to see you when 
you come, who takes all your presents and acted expres- 
sions of love with the most bewitching gratitude and 
effusion, even she, so simple as she seems to be, slips the 
thread and will not be caught if she does not wish to be 
caught. At the decisive moment when you think you 
have secured her, she makes a bound and is away ; 
then turns round, looks you in the face, and with many 
a tear and pretty asseveration will declare she never 
understood you to mean what you say you have meant 
all along ; and that you are cruel to dispel her dream 
of a pleasant and harmless friendship, and very wicked 
indeed because you press her for a decision. Yes, you are 
cruel, because you have believed her honest ; cruel, 
because you did not see through the veil of flattery and 
insincerity in which she clothed her selfishness; cruel 
because she was false. That is woman’s logic when brought 
to book, and forced to confess that her pretended love was 
only flirting, and that she led you on to your destruction 
simply because it pleased her vanity to make you her 
victim. Then there are flirts of the open and rollicking 
kind, who let yon go far, very far indeed, when suddenly 
they pull up and assume an offended air, as if you had 
wilfully transgressed known and absolute boundaries— 
girls and women who lead you on, all in the way of good 
fellowship, to knock you over when you have got just 
far enough to lose your balance. That is their form of 
the art. They like to see how far they can make a man 
forget himself, and how much stronger their own delusive 
enticements are than prudence, experience, and common 
sense. And there are flirts of the artful and ‘still waters ” 
kind, something like the male flirts spoken of just 


now ; sentimental little pusses — perhaps pretty young 
wives with uncomfortable husbands—whose griefs have by 
no means soured or scorched, but just mellowed and re- 
fined, them. Or they may be of the sisterly class, creatures 
so very frank, so very sisterly and confiding and unsuspl!- 
cious of evil, that really you scarcely know how to deal 
with them at all. And there are flirts of the scientific 
kind ; women who have studied the art thoroughly, and 
with the grave attention due to an art; and who are 
adepts in the use of every weapon known—using each 


according to circumstances and the nature of the victim, . 


and using each with deadly precision. From such may a 
kind Providence deliverus! As the tender mercies of the 
wicked, so are the scientific flirts—the women and tlhe 
men who play at bowls with human hearts, for simply the 
stakes of a whole life’s happiness. 

It used to be an old schoolboy maxim that no real 
gentleman could be refused by a lady, because no gentle- 
man could presume beyond his line of encouragement. 
A fortiori, no lady would or could give more encourage- 
ment than she meant. What are we to say then of our 
flirts if this maxim is true? Are they really ‘‘no gentle- 
men” and ‘‘no ladies,” according to the famous formula 
of the kitchen? Perhaps it wou!d be said so if gentle- 
hood meant now, as it meant centuries ago, the real 
worth and virtue of humanity. For flirting with intent 
is a cruel, a false, and a heartless amusement ; and time 
was when cruelty and falsehood were essentially sins that 
vitiated all claims to gentlehood. And yet the world 
would be very dull without that innocent kind of non- 
sense which often goes by the name of flirting—that plea- 
sant something which is more than mere acquaintanceship 
and less than formal loverhood—that bright and animated 
intercourse which makes the hours pass so easily, yet 
which leaves no bitter pang of self-reproach, that inde- 
finite and undefinable interest by which the one man or 
the one woman becomes a kind of microcosm for the time, 
the epitome of all that is pleasant and of all that is lovely. 
The only caution to be observed is, not to go too far. 


Coral, 


ORAL having recovered so much of its old prestige 

with ladies as an article of adornment, the follow- 

ing particulars of its production, epitomised from a 
foreign contemporary, will not be out of place. 

The part played by the coral animal in the history of 
the world is so great and important as to astonish all but 
those who know and understand the power of Him who 
ordains strength out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings, who comprehendeth the dust of the earth in a mea- 
sure, and ‘‘ taketh up the isles as a very litile thing.” 
Whether we look backward or to the present time, we 
see how great a part has been assigned to the small 
creature of whose characteristics and works it is proposed 
to say something in this paper. In the depths of the 
limestone and tertiary formation of the earth’s crust there 
are substantial proofs of the antiquity and the laborious 
energy of the coral animal; and if we look abroad at the 
present day, and see the manifest changes which the re- 
sults of this little creature’s industry are producing upon 
the face of the earth—or rather of the ocean—we shall 
equally wonder at the wisdom and the might of that great 
God who makes all his creatures subserve the grand 
scheme of creation, and assigns to some of the most in- 
significant among them the task of constructing “ conti- 
nents to be.” 

With the works of corallium—for by this name it will be 
convenient to call the coral animal—in the past, we have 
here no concern. Suflice it to say that a peculiar forma- 
tion, known to geologists as coralline rag, is called after 
the little creature, and establishes the nobility of its pedi- 
gree. But the corallium’s function in the present is still 
more important, to judge by what one sees of it in actual 
operation. Four distinct forms of dry land does the 
corallium make to appear, though the material with which 
it builds is the same in all. There are, of course, several 
styles of building, some of the animals choosing to build 
elaborate and splendid work, while the great mass of this 
simple operative class, without much taste and with only a 
general design, pile up a fabric more remarkable for its 
solidity and strength than for its beauty. The same sort 
of creature, however, is employed, the only difference 
being that with the corallium, as with the human being, 
there is skilled and unskilled labour in the market, each 
doing good service, and neither being quite independent of 
the other. Before describing the little creature itself, let 
us take a glance at its productions, which have been 
spoken of as so vast and so important. 

The works of the coral are known as lagoon islands, or 
atolls, encircling reefs, barrier reefs, and coral fringes. The 
first-named are rings of coral, varying in diameter, and 
enclosing a portion of the sea. hey are rarely higher 
above the level of the sea than from six to twelve feet ; 
and though some of them are larger, the average breadth 
of the solid coral rock forming the ring is not more than 
a quarter of a mile. In consequence of this they are 
frequently not discernible from seaweed. Sometimes— 
that is to say, when the atoll is not a very recent one— 
they are conspicuous by the cocoa-nut or pandanus trees, 
of which the seeds, brought from a distance of many 
hundreds, it may be thousands, of miles, by the great 
carrier the ocean, have taken root and formed a covert 
for birds and insects, which assist materially in welding 
the crude coral mass, and in making habitable for man 
that which by nature could yield him no comfort, though 
it might do him infinite harm. 

The size of these atolls varies considerably—the largest 
known is in the Maldive Archipelago, and is eighty-eight 
miles in length and nearly twenty in breadth ; others, 
again, are not more than three-fourths of a mile across 
from edge to edge. The Pacific and Indian oceans are, 
par excellence, the homes of lagoon islands; in them they 
flourish in countless multitudes, and form one of the 
chief difficulties to navigation, because of their treache- 
rous character, lying as they do almost perdus a little 
above the surface of the water. In many cases; however, 
it is quite possible for ships, even those of large size, 
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Out of this nettle danger to pluck the flower safety ;” 
or if the channel by which communication is kept up 
etween the surrounding sea and the interior of the atoll 
Can only be discovered, and be deep enough for the pas- 
Sage of the vessel, there could not be any safer 
lding-place from the wind, or surer covert from 

© tempest, than a lagoon island. Be the sea 
Never so troubled outside the magic circle, roll the 
Surf never so fiercely up and over the outer sides of 
the island, within the precincts of the lagoon itself all is 
calm and quiet ; and not only so, but there is anchorage 
48 well, though outside the reef the deep-sea lead may 
Show no bottom. Fifty fathoms would show a deep 
goon, twenty would be a more common depth, and the 
ottom at that depth affords good holding for the anchors. 
On the seaward side the coral shelves gradually to about 
twenty-five fathoms, which is the depth at about two 
lundred yards away from the outer edge; beyond that 
@ soundings suddenly cease, and there is no bottom 
Wo yards away from where soundings were struck at 
twenty-five fathoms. Upon this gradually sloping side 
© sea-water breaks in a perfect fury of surf, with a roar 
80 loud that it is often the first indication to the mariner 
ef his approach to the neighbourhood of danger. The 
Sound of it may be heard many miles off. 
How are these atolls formed? At one time it was sup- 
Posed that the corallium selected some site at the bottom 
of the sea, on which, with an infinite army of its fellows, 
it worked and piled till the structure, like another Tower 
of Babel, reached that height which, for wise purposes, it 
Was not allowed to exceed—that it then became rock, upon 
which other rocks of a like nature moulded themselves, 
the mass growing until an island was formed. But the 
Principle of agglomeration was not understood, and there 
Was nothing but conjecture on which to base the first part 
of the theory, which is now quite exploded. The belief 
Now entertained by scientific men is that lagoon islands 
are but the crowned heads of submerged mountains, or, 
to speak more correctly, of mountains the plains to which 
are the bottom of the ocean. The corallia, for reasons to 
e explained presently, have chosen to build on the sunken 
Mountain-head ; it is established as a matter of fact that 
they cannot live, much less work, at a deep-sea level. Mr. 

arwin, who went as naturalist in the scientific voyage 
made by the late Admiral Fiizroy in H.M.S. Beagle, thus 
escribes what he considers to be the true process of for- 
Mation of an atoll: ‘An island mountain, closely en- 
circled by a coral reef, subsides, while the fringing reef 
that had sunk with it is constantly recovering its level, 
Owing to the tendency of the coral animals to regain the 
Surface by renewed perpendicular structures ; these con- 
Stitute first a reef, encircling the island at a distance, and 
Subsequently, when the inclosed island has wholly sub- 
Sided, an atoll.” 

It has been said that these lagoon islands are to be 
found only in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Why not 
in the Carribean Sea and the West Indian waters? It is 
Said that the West India Islands are but the summits of 
& great district of country that once filled the Gulf of 

exico, that the land slipped, or was forced away by 
Some great power of nature, and was buried—all save 

€ mountain-tops, which were precipitous, and so high 
as to show far above the surface of the water. Why, 
then, are there not atolls in the West Indian seas, where 
arrier, fringing, and encircling reefs abound ? The reason 
given is, that, whereas the mountain-heads in the Pacific 
and. Indian Oceans are still subsiding, there is reason to 
think that the mountain-tops, or West India Islands, in 
the Carribean Sea are continuously, though slowly, rising. 
ubmergence is an essential condition to the development 
of a lagoon island, just as the contrary process is most 
favourable to the formation of other kinds of coral land ; 
and if the supposition of the rising of the West Indies 
© correct, it will be sufficient to account for the absence 
of atolls in their seas. 
arrier reefs, which are the work of the same animals, 
Are thus formed. At a distance of thirty fathoms under 
water—the greatest depth, it has been ascertained, at 
Which the corallia can live—the animals begin to build 
1¢ first storey of their house, upon the strong foundation 
of some island’s side. They work onward and upward, , 
till, by the upheaval of the land, or other cause, they | 
Come in contact with the air above the surface of the! 


Water, The atmospheric air is so much poison to them— publisher. 
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Covent GarrEN.--Various Operas. Hight. 

Haymarket.—Family Jars—Mary Warner—High Life Below Stairs. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Domestic Economy—(At Eight) Eve—Did You Ever Send Your 
Wife to Camberwell? Seven. 

Sr. Jamrs’s.—Barbe Bleue. Half-past Eight. 

GLose.—Blow for Blow—(At a Quarter to Ten) The Corsican ‘‘Bothers.” 
Seven. 

Srranp.—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. 
Seven. 

Prince or WALEs’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gatety.—The Two Harlequins—(At Eight) The Lucky Friday—(At Nine) 
Columbus—Ballet—A Farce. Seven. 

New QueeEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight) The Turn of the 
ide. Half-past Seven. 

Hoigporn.—The Smoked Miser—(At Eight) The School for Scandal. 

Half-past Seven. 

New Royvatty.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Roving 
Commission—(At Nine) The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. 
Half-past Seven. 

CrystTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

Potyrecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamers’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Sr. Georce’s HALL, REGENT-STREET.—Royal Christy’s; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 
Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Half-past 


Open at Ten. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5, Pali-Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from 9 till 7. Admission 1s, 


et ia = ee SS 
PRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall—The SIX- 

TEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is now OPEN. Admission 1s. 
ee 


oe 
HE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 53, Pall-mall.—The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

now OPEN, daily, from 9 to dusk. Admission 1s.’ 


RITISH GALLERY, 57 and 58, Pall-Mall, 

opposite Marlborough House.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 

TURES by Ancient Masters and deceased British Artists. Open from 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Lighted at dusk. Admission 1s. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS (incorporated by Royal Charter). — The FORTY - SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN from 9 a.x. till dusk. Admission 1s.— 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Jury 4. Sunpay.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
5. Monday.—Dividends due at Bank. 
6. Tuesday.—Length of day, 16h. 23m. 
3, 7 Wednesday.—Saturn due south, 9.38 P.M. 
8. Thursday.—Sun sets 8.14 P.M. 
9. Friday.—New moon, 1.38 P.M. 
10. Saturday.—Oxford Trinity Term ends. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ....... sioon 278. Od. 
Half a Year A cisuatete 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year AF 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-oflice Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


WE shall feel obliged to our readers if they will kindly assist 
in promoting our circulation. They can do this :— 

1. By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. 

2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 
in the provinces or colonies. 

3. By desiring their friends or neighbours to become subscribers. 


Those who reside at a distance from a bookseller can be supplied 
direct from the publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
E.C. And if any of our readers will send us the names of ladies 
who would be likely to subscribe, we shall be happy to forward 
specimen copies free. A stamp, however, should be sent, to defray 
the postage of each free copy. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 


hey die when they breath it, and their little bodies go to|*,* The Title-page and Index of the present volume are in 


orm an additional though tiny brick in the structure 
Which during life they contributed to rear. In the course 
of years a considerable extent of coral gets thus exposed 
° View, the birds and waves bring seeds and plants to 
Clothe it, and the new land becomes a geographical entity 
1 the world. 

Sometimes these barrier reefs encircle a place, and in 
Course of time get joined on to it ; where they are not so 
Joined, it is probably due to the checking action of fresh- 
Water streams, the mud and fluvial salts of which are, 
equally with the atmospheric air, fatal to the corallium. 

nother cause at times operates to prevent the junction 
of the greater with the less ; the hardihood of the coral- 
lium is such that it selects the outer or seaward side of 

© reef to work upon, in preference to the less troubled 
Quarters on the inner side. The violence of the sea, 
ough it will occasionally break off considerable pieces of 

¢ little creature’s masonry, and fling them high and dry 
©n the rock above, not only does not frighten the coral- 
um, but actually encourages it. ‘‘ Contra audentior ito,” 
S the creature’s motto when waves roll roughly and tem- 
fests roar, and in the action of the sea-water, the coral- 
= finds a tonic and an incentive to exertion which it 
ould lack ina calmer berth. The retired places are for 
; € delicate and the artistic among corallia, who in them 
- = a luxurious, lazy sort of life, contributing ornament 
elegance toward the finishing of the building on which 


1 : 
© more rugged and hardy are employed as ordinary 
Masons, 


can SSETTER'S Harr Resrorer is the only preparation which 
Origine on ely relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
RRs colour, It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
ise les which may have become deficient through age or 
ase. Price 3s, 6d. per bottle. 


preparation, and willbe given, if possible, with our next 
number. . 

F, S. F.—Thanks for the three double acrostics. 
insert them at first opportunity. 

Gerty (VICTORIA-PARK).—A high surplice waist Swiss mus- 
lin dress, with the sleeves short, merely a large puff and 
ruffle not reaching to the elbow, will answer for you, and be 
very pretty. Wear a blue sash. 

F. K.—We really do not feel competent to advise you how 
often to call on a lady, when you think you want her, but 
don’t know for certain. ‘There seems to be a commendable 
desire on your part not to raise the poor thing’s hopes only 
to blight them. Such delicacy of feeling and ingenious 
fatuity must endear you to any woman, and make her 
supremely happy to whom you condescend finally to throw 
the handkerchief ! 

Ina S. H.—Friz your front hair, and wear a braided chignon, 
with many soft light curls hanging over it from the top. A 
blue velvet bow is in the centre of the front hair. 

M. E. M.—Make of your remnants of mauve silk a peplum 
and sash. It would be pretty trimmed with three or four 
narrow ruches (an inch wide only) of white satin ribbon. 
‘Add bretelles to it, and it would make a pretty finish for 
your mauve silk, and answer also to wear with a thin white 
dress. 

M. C.—Make your buff Chambery with two skirts, a short 
belted basque, and sash. The upper skirt, basque, and 
sash are cut in shallow scallops and bound with 
white. Perpendicular tucks are much worn on muslin 
petticoats, also on dresses, French laundresses iron 
full-gathered ruffles in flat pleats, to simulate tucks up 
and down of the ruffle.—Gloves worn for morning toilettes 
of percale and piqué are white or buff lisle-thread, or else 
undressed kid of pale buff or drab ; for afternoon dress the 
kid gloves with two buttons at the wrist are either straw- 
coloured, cedar-berry—a kind of grey lavender—or else some 
bright high colour of blue, green, or even rose-colour, to 
match the suit with which they are worn; for evening, 


We will 
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delicately-tinted gloves are preferred to white. Net gloves 


or lace are scarcely seen at all. 

H.N.N. (CLAPHAM. )-—-If when standing with a friend, a 
young lady passes‘who is known to him, but a stran- 
ger to you, you should not salute her. If she stops to speak 
to him you may recognise her presence by a bow, but should 
not enter into conversation unless introduced by your friend. 

Nerigevs.—The best time for collecting seaweed is early in 
the morning. ‘The finest specimens are found at low tide or 
after a storm. Float them in fresh water on a piece of paper 
supported by your left hand, while with your right you 
arrange the plant in a natural manner with the aid of a 
needle or porcupine quill. Raise the paper carefully, and 
place it in a sloping position, so that the water may run off. 
Before the paper is quite dry, press them between blotting 
paper, laying linen over the top, that they may not adhere to 
the upper paper. Some glutinous weeds donot need pressing, 
put are only laid out in the sun to dry. Those which will 
not adhere to the paper may be brushed over with a little 
isinglass dissolved in gin, laid on warm, or a solution of 
gum-mastic in oil of turpentine, A beautiful album may be 
made of these brilliant and delicate alge. 

K.T. —Cut your sacque open at the throat with a wide revers 
of black silk edged with a ruche of the same. This will 
make it look less contracted, and be comfortable. Epaulets 
are but little worn, but you can put a fan bow of black silk 
with streamers just above the armhole on the shoulders. 

Rrra.—It is very unwise of any one who is ‘‘ quite strong and 
healthy ” not to leave well alone. Plumpness is not only no 
sign of health, but fat often indicates disease. Then, again, 
configuration has a great deal to do with the fulness of form 
to which you allude. Some persons are naturally slender, 
others puggy. No doubt the happy medium is the hand- 
somest. Milk, and porridge made with milk, are fattening. 
We ourselves have found nothing increase the bulk so much 
as Guinness’s Bottled Stout—not draught beer—taken for 
along time. Rum and milk might answer the purpose. 
tablespoonful of rum in half a pint of warm (not hot) milk 
before breakfast. But ‘‘ Rita” must take care she does not 
spoil her complexion in the fattening process. Above all 
things, beware of quack remedies. Early hours, plenty of 
sleep, little fatigue, mental or bodily, and pure, fresh, out- 
door air, also eating fat and cream, are conducives to in- 
crease of bulk. Also take meat fresh cooked, with the 
gravy in it, twice daily, soups, jellies, and all nutricious 
food, not forgetting vegetables and fruit, 

Bessy Broap.—You may rub the soles with French chalk, 
but the best remedy is to wear them out. 

Acorn.—Try Mr. Helbronner’s, Regent-street, W., and state 
what lace-work the thread is for. Will give the address 
for the patterns next week. 

J. Low (Southwark).—One of the sets of verses will be avail- 
able for our columns ; the others are scarcely of sufficient 
merit for publication. You may forward the MS. of the 
sketches if you wish. 


Reviews of New Music and other interesting matter are 
again crowded out through the pressure on our space. 


Our Exchange. 


—— 


[For regulations, see our number for May 29.] 


I have for exchange a great quantity of modern music for 
the pianoforte, in good condition. Will send a list on applica- 
tion. Useful offers requested.—Quip Pro Quo. 

I will give six songs for ‘“‘The Nightingale’s Trill,” or 
‘‘True as the stars will I be to thee ”—song—or one of Sidney 
Smith’s pieces barring ‘‘Le Jet d’Eat ’ and ‘‘ Massaniello.” 
—WILHELM. 

I wish for two canaries, also other singing birds. 
say what would be taken in exchange. —HAMLET. 

Wanted, the pressed fronds of select foreign ferns for spray 
work. Will give popular music in exchange.—KiTTy. 

T am in want of the whole of George Eliot’s novels, and will 
give other books in exchange. —BookwoRrm. 


Please 


We have forwarded a letter to ‘‘ Little May.” 


The Nary's On Paper. 


SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1869. 


Tue individuals who insert their matrimonial ad- 
vertisements in the papers are often doomed to prove 
in their own experience that “the course of advertis- 
ing love” does not necessarily run smooth, any more 
than that of the primitive kind. Such advertisers 
may, no doubt, in a general way, be classified as rogues 
and fools. The former, of course, for the most part, 
know how to manage things too well to run any risk 
of hoaxing ; and so the latter, however honest they 
may be in their intentions, have to bear the full 
brunt of the popular desire to turn into a butt for 
amusement all such public declarations of disconsolate 
bachelors or spinsters, whose opportunities are so few, 
or brains so questionable, that they are driven to 
resort to them. An affair illustrative of this was 
enacted on Saturday night at Victoria-station, Man- 
chester. A young man from Halifax, of good appear- 
ance, and said to be respectably connected, had been 
advertising lately for a wife in the Manchester news- 
papers. Some Manchester young men replied to the 
advertisement, and got his portrait from the ad- 
vertiser. Things went on well, and it was finally 
arranged that he should meet a young lady at 
the Victoria-station at six o’clock on Saturday 
evening, as he would come by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire train from Halifax. The lady was to be 
dressed in blue. Accordingly, as he stepped from the 
train a lady, recognising him from his portrait at once, 
spoke to him, and told him she was the person of whom 
he was in quest, when he proposed that they should 
adjourn to the Manchester Arms to talk matters over, 
to which she assented. A party of about twelve young 
men told the porters and others about the station, and 
soon afterwards the Manchester Arms was besieged 
with persons eager to catch a glimpse of the advertiser. 
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He soon found out he had been hoaxed, and asked 
how he must get out of the matter, when a person 
present proposed that he should pay for refreshments 
for all in the house, which he was only too glad to do, 
and left the house as goon as he possibly could do so. 


Count, de Gasparin, the author of a book on the 
Family, to which we directed our readers’ attention some 
time ago, and the husband of the countess of literary 
fame, has just brought out in Paris another work, 
entitled “ L Kgalité.” It consists of a series of decidedly 
diffuse “ conférences” held last winter at Geneva on 
the subject of its title. A lengthy “note” is appended 
on * Wonien and Political Equality,” which contains 
some sensible remarks. Supposing women to be given 
votes, he says :— 

The female elector will fill her role as mother equally ill 
with that of wife; they will both be lost in the whirl of 
politics. Inthe first place public life claims time. Those 
who invite woman to become aman really only wish it to a 
minimum extent. Unfortunately, logic has its inexorabilities. 
One is a man or one is not. One enters public life or one 
does not ; it is a question of taking up or letting alone. The 
women who embark in public affairs must devote a portion of 
their lives to reading the journals, studying public and 
political opinion, assisting at public meetings, and following 
parliamentary discussions. We should see women’s 
clubs, salons of political women, and journals written by women 
(very well written, I doubt not). We should have to stand 
by at the coming of the female man (femme-homme), inferior 
both to the woman and to the man, who would have re- 
nounced all grace and not have exchanged it for strength. 
Think of women delivered over to the press reports, to the 
insolences of caricature. Trained to the contest, giving and 
taking hard hits, she would soon lose the charm of softness and 
modesty, which are at onceacharm and adefence, I know well 
what the family would lose, I wish to be informed what politics 
would gain. Would there be less intrigue, fewer passions, less 
prejudices, fewer personal questions taking the place of ques- 
tions of principle ? . Woman is superior and influen- 
tial only on condition that she isatrue woman. ‘Take from 
her neither her silent action nor her noble domestic empire, 
which includes her household, her children, her husband too, 
and in addition to these the sick and the indigent. Deprive 
her not of her exquisite sensibility nor her ermine-like deli- 
cacy ; do not plunge her into the rude whirl of outside affairs. 
She will lose all, even to her grace, even to her beauty. The 
political woman, the blue-stocking, the woman who has 
exchanged the family for the public, stands already before us 
in the road on which we are urged, as a warning and a scare- 
crow. Still, I am not scandalised when I occasionally 
See a woman filling a man’s part, no more than when I see a 
‘man taking a woman’s. A poor widower may keep house and 
become almost the mother of his children without our build- 

ing theories upon it. 


A subject upon which we have more than once 
commented, and the importance of which is really 
very much greater than three-fourths of the subjects 
that supply the basis for the talkee-talkeeism of 
Exeter Hall, has just been broached again in a daily 
contemporary by a correspondent. He dates from 
Cheltenham, and pertinently inquires whether Mr. 
Bruce has the power to put a stop to an exhibition of 
the performances of a child on the trapeze, which the 
writer had just witnessed at a circus in that town. It 
seems that this active but unfortunate infunt—who is 
said to be four years old—hangs on the bar by its heels 
and the back of its head, and performs other feats calcu- 
lated to interest and amuse the British public. When 
Sir C. Lewis was at the Home-office he interfered 
to prevent M. Blondin wheeling a child in a barrow 
across the rope on which Blondin himself delighted to 
risk his own neck. If Mr. Bruce is not above follow- 
ing the example of the late Sir C. Lewis, he will, 
perhaps, when he has saved the fortunes of the 
aristocracy by arresting everybody at Tattersall’s, do 
something for those wretched children of the lower 
classes who are compelled to risk life and limb at the 
bidding of their parents and guardians for the enter- 
tainment of fashionable clerks and rakish shopboys. 


On Tuesday a most magnificent féte was given at 
the Crystal Palace, in honour of the visit of his High- 
ness the Viceroy of Egypt, and his Royal host and 
hostess, the Prince and Princessof Wales, to the Crystal 
Palace. It was really a great féte, and nothing was 
lacking to make it a splendid success from first to last. 
Not many weeks have elapsed since his present hosts 
were the guests of the Khedive, and the splendour 
with which he welcomed them, and the care which he 
‘took to enable them to see the time-worn ruins 
which fringe the banks of the great father of Eastern 
rivers, is still fresh in the memory of all. Boats 
were expressly built that they might pass over a low 
Nile, and chemical fires were sou ght for in London and 
Paris to light up the columns of the bed of Pharaoh 
or the rock-hewn effigies which guard the tomb of 
Abou Simbel. All the mysterious solemnity of this 
calendar of a bygone world was laid before the 
prince and princess, and no cost or trouble was 
thought too much to enable them to see at their best 
these mute Sigantic records of the works of a people 
whose very origin is obscured by the twilight of fable. 
Nowhere but in Egypt could the prince and prinzess 
have seen such monuments, and nowhere also but in 
England could the Viceroy have seen such a scene 
as he saw in the Crystal Palace on Tuesday. 
The royal party did not arrive in time fop the 
first part of tbe concert. This was expected, 
and the knowledge appeared to have spread among the 
Visitors, for the seats were by no means so crowded as 


they were when, at six o'clock, the visitors of the day |State Governments. 


took their seats. The Viceroy occupied the cuntral 
chair of the central box. 
on his right hand and the Prince on the left. When 
they took their seats the building was quite thronged 
with an audience of nearly 30,000 persons. The gal- 
leries, tier above tier, were filled, and as far along 
the floor as any eye could reach from a central 
point every spot was occupied, while, like a vast 
background, the orchestra rose up in the distance 
in a sheen of colours which is not easil y forgotten, and 
which it is far less easy to describe. As seen from 


the royal box it must have been emphatically a great | 


sight, as great as any which the Crystal Palace has 
ever presented, and more it would be difficult to say 
in fewer words. The musical entertainment was 
divided into two parts—the first exclusively devoted 
to sacred pieces, the second consisting of a selection 
made out of sacred and secular. The first part was an- 
nounced to begin at four o’clock, and, with his 
well-known punctuality, Sir Michael Costa was at 
his post, receiving from the enormous crowd 
the hearty welcome to which he is accustomed. 
At ten o'clock a salute of aérial maroons announced 
that the grand pyrotechnic féte had begun. Before 
the smoke which issued from the maroons had cleared 
away the glare of lights began to rise from the lower 
ground. The prominent feature of the display was 
the set piece especially arranged in honour of the 
Viceroy. 

A shocking case of poisoning a whole family occurred 
in the City on Monday. A man named Duggin, who 
had been some time in the employ of Messrs. Chawner 
and Co., Hosier-lane, and had been living with his 
family in one of Mr. Chawner’s houses, 15, Hosier- 
lane, had received or given notice to leave, which 
seems to have affected his mind. On Sunday night he 
wrote a letter to a police-station, telling the police 
that their services would be required at his address at 
ten o’clock on Monday morning, and that if they were 
not let in they were to effect an entrance, which they 
did, and found the whole of the family dead—father, 
mother, two little girls, and four boys. Two bottles 
that had contained poison were near. On Tuesday 
some additional light was thrown upon this distress- 
ing affair, tending to show that it had been for some 
time premeditated, and was not the result of any mo- 
mentary paroxysm of passion or despair. In the 
letter which Duggin, the father, wrote to the police 
authorities in Smithfield on Sunday, and which was 
delivered through the post on the morning after the 
murder had been committed, reference was made to 
another he had addressed to his brother in Bristol on 
his family affairs, and in which he had disclosed the 
circumstances conducing to the calamity. Both letters 
were probably posted at the same time, and that ad- 
dressed to his brother would be despatched by the 
early morning mail on Monday, and reach its destination 
about the middle of the day. It was delivered there in 
due course, and is now in possession of the City Police 
authorities. It occupies more than two sides of a 
sheet of foolscap, and appears to have been written at 
two sittings. In it prussic acid is said to be distinctly 
mentioned as the cause of death, but all reference to 
the hand by which it was administered appears to be 
avoided. Throughout it is couched in language of 
deep and hopeless despondency. He dwells upon the 
circumstance of having had to relinquish his employ- 
ment and the house he and his family occupied, upon 
the strong consumptive indications in his constitution, 
and the taint communicated to all his children, upon 
his ardent affection for his wife and them, and upon 
the dismay with which he contemplated the bare pro- 
spect of their being reduced to want. 


The question of giving ladies votes is still being 
vigorously advocated in America, and it seems highly 
probable that the fair agitators wiil come off victors in 
some localities. About 8,000 women and men of 
Massachusetts, the majority of them women, have 
asked for woman suffrage: their petition was referred 
to a joint Committee of both Houses of the State 
Legislature, who thus reported upon the advantages 
to be anticipated if the prayer of the petitioners is 
granted: “ Female labour will not long go unre- 
warded, or be turned off with a mere pittance ; but 
women will demand and _ receive wages in the same 
proportion for services rendered as the other sex. 
Office will also follow the ballot. Not that every 
woman will leave the kitchen and parlour and rush at 
one: to the caucus and halls of legislation. But just sofar 
and fast as she shows capacity and adaptation, and the 
people desire her services, she will come to share with 
men the honours and emoluments of office. And who 
doubts the capacity and adaptation of women to oc- 
cupy places on school committees ; to fill the various 
offices of parish, church, and public charities ; to be 
managers of savings, institutions, and trust funds; to 
be administrators and guardians; to be clerks, book- 
keepers, and saleswomen ; to be teachers in all our 
public and private schools, Sunday-schools, seminaries, 
colleges, and medical institutions 2 Indeed, she seems 
peculiarly fitted for all these. Nor will she long, with 
the ballot in her hand, be excluded from a share in 


| the positions in the civil service of our National and 


The Princess of Wales sat | 


We believe she is peculiarly 
fitted to fill many of the places in the Post- 
office department; and we should rejoice to see 
the poor, the unfortunate, the patriotic women 
of the country fill these places. What a just re- 
ward would it be to those who have lost husband an 

sons and brothers in the war, who have toiled, and 
suffered, and sacrificed, at home and in hospitals and 
sanitary work, for the success of the loyal cause. And 
we are glad to see in our noble and patriotic President 
a recognition of women’s rights to office ; and we hope 
he will inaugurate a policy in this direction far more 
extensive than he has yet done. When women are 
elected to office, no doubt some will be elected who are 
unfit for it. The best women may not always consent 
to be candidates, but we will endeavour to put the 
right woman in the right place. When we find a 
woman with the military capacity of Joan of Arc, we 
shall make her our general. When we meet with one 
with the executive ability of Zenobia or Queen Bess, we 
shall elect her governor or president, and not before. The 
right to vote, bringing with it a sense of responsibility 
in the use of such a right, would create in women a 
deeper interest in the great social problems which 
form the gravest portion of what we call politics. 
They would study with a keener interest when they 
saw the use life would make of their studies: If there 
be any truth in the usual complaint that so many of 
the sex waste life in what is frivolous or of passing 
importance only, the way to cure the evil is to sum- 
mon them to a fair responsibility on questions of im- 
portance. Education, the best education, does not 
come from books; it is made out of-experience. It 
is the outgrowth and result of a deep interest in great 
questions, and a personal share in the world’s affairs.” 
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Twilight Hours: A Legacy of Verse. By Sarah Williams 
(Sadie.) With a Memoir by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
(Strahan and Co.) 

Poems: By Menella Bute Smedley. (Straban and Co.) 

Child World: By the Authors of ‘Poems Written for a 
Child.” (Strahan.) 

TueEse three unassuming volumes are sufficient to afford 
a most conclusive answer to the literary croakers who are 
continually deploring the want of true poetic inspiration 
and power amongst the minor singers in our midst; and 
proceeding, as they do, from the pens of ladies, they are 
all the more noteworthy. There is no doubt much is put 
forth now-a-days in the name of poetry that has no claim 
whatever to be so described, being at the best but correct 
and elegant verse-making ; yet the reviewer would be more 
than compensated for his trouble in wading through far 
more trash than he is called upon to do in his capacity 
of taster for the public, if he were thereby privileged occa- 
sionally to make the acquaintance of volumes such as 
these now before us. 

“Twilight Hours: A Legacy of Verse,” is a legacy that 
only true genius could have given us. It is well de- 
scribed, too, for most of its verse possesses all that sad, 
strange, sweet glamour which we are wont to associate 
with the restful evening hour, the time of retrospection 
and tender thoughts ; though here and there also we meet 
with a poem that has the stir of battle, and spurs on to 
the conflict that all the true-hearted must fight. ‘*Sadie!” 
there is something that wins us in the very name, and 
now that she has passed on into the Silent Land, like that 
other gifted singer of whom in many of her moods she so 
strongly reminds us, A. A. Procter, and we view her 
brief life as a whole, we feel how much we have lost in 
her. ‘Trained in Queen’s College, Harley-street, she 
began early and in private to use her pen, and at last 
ventured timidly to send short poems to one of our most 
popular magazines. Finding them accepted, she was 
encouraged to persevere, though her family never seem 
to have recognised her talents, and many a reader, 
charmed by her natural, unaffected verse, has wondered 
who could be the gifted writer hiding herself under the 
modest nom de plume. Here we have her reason, given 
to her publisher, for adhering to this course :— 


_ ‘Tam willing to appear quite anonymously, and I would 
yield altogether to your reasoning were ¢ Sadie’ only a nom de 
plume ; but the name, self-given they say in baby-days, has 
so grown with me, has become so literally a part of me, that I 
could lose both the others with less sacrifice of identity. In 
fact, I am Sadie or nobody, which it shall be I leave to you.” 


‘‘Thanks for the query about my own name. It is more 
comfortable to know how to address people ; but I suppose 
most of us have two or three titles and characters to match. 
At home and with my friends I have always been Sadie, 82 
self-named, they say, before I could speak plain. Sarah is ny 
grim, business signature, which at first used to make me feel 
as if I had been starched. Miss Williams belongs to me, aS 
never having had a sister, nor, for that matter, a brother.” 


In going through the volume we marked several fine 
poems for quotation, but we find we are unable to give 
more than two they will be quite sufticient, however, to 
bear out all we have said as to the writer’s powers :— 

‘‘A FACE SEEN AT A WINDOW. 
‘‘Grey bands of hair that droop towards the grave, 
Still folded lips that shut in history, 
Eyes that might come from where palm-trees wave, 
Shadowed with half unconscious mystery ; 
Gazing and gazing, till the heavy tears 
Wearily gather, and neglectedly fall ; 
Till the pale lips drop off the chain of years, 
Part, with a very child's beseeching ¢all : 
‘Mother, oh mother!’ Then they close again ; 
Startled, the soul draws back within its pain. 


“How do the angels bear it, if they hear 
Only the ery that one whole city sends ! 
Hope writhing in the tyrant grasp of Fear, 
‘The wail of woe that never turns nor ends, 
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Only a woman suffering alone, 

Only the rain for common company, 

nly my prayer for thee, sister unknown, 

For Christ’s dear sake the good God comfort thee ! 
Meeting a moment, meeting nevermore, 
Till we smile at all our sorrows o’er.” 


rf Then there is a charming set of verses entitled 
Innie Connor,” and an equally powerful bit of writing 


eaded “Yeoman Service,” and two poems, ‘¢ Discharged | recommendation than any words of ours. 


elevating thoughts in language -which, while it 
is within the comprehension of the tiniest scholar, 
has also the power to charm really cultivated and 
critical readers. The writers mask themselves under 
simple letters, A and B, and the former must have the 
palm for delicate play of humour, while the latter excels 
in the exhibition of simple pathos. A specimen or two 
from the handsome little volume will be, however, a better 
Take the fol- 


Onourably,” and ‘‘ Out of Darkness into Light,” that re- | lowing for example :— 


Mind us of some of the most of the well-known ‘“ Le- 
Sends and Lyrics.” These, however, we are unable to 
Quote, but the following we cannot pass over. Two 
Tends go into the battle together, and in the first terrible 
Shock of arms are separated. Here is the finale :— 


‘CAT THE BREACH, 


** All over for me : 
The struggle, and possible glory ! 
All swept past, 
In the rush of my own brigade. 
Will charges instead, 
And fills up my place in the story ; 
Vell,— tis well, 
By the merry old games we played. 
“ There's a fellow asleep, the lout ! in the shade of the hillock 
_ yonder ; 
What a dog it must be to drowse in the midst of a time like 
this ! 
Why, the horses might neigh contempt at him ; what is he 
like, I wonder? 
If the smoke would but clear away, I have strength in me 
yet to hiss. 


‘* Will, comrade and friend, 

We parted in hurry of battle ; 
All I heard 

Was your sonorous ‘Up, my men?’ 
Soon conquering pans 

Shall cover the cannonade’s rattle ; 
Then, home bells, 

Will you think of me sometimes, then? 


“ How that rascal enjoys his snooze! Weuld he wake to the 
touch of powder ? 


A Teveillé of broken bones, or a prick of a sword might do. 


Hai, man ! the general wants you,’ if I could but for once 
call louder : 


There is somethin g infectious here, for my eyelids are dropping 


too, 
‘¢ Will, can you recall 

The time we were lost on the Bright Down ? 
Coming home late in the day, 
As Susie was kneeling to pray, 

Little blue eyes and white night-gown. 
Saying, ‘Our Father, who art,— 
Art what? so she stayed with a start. 
‘In heaven,’ your mother said, softly. 
And Susie sighed, * So far away !— 
Tis nearer, Will, now to us all. 


“Tt is strange how that fellow sleeps ! stranger still that his 

sleep should haunt me ; 

If I could but command his face, to make sure of the 
lesser ill : 

I will crawl to his side and see, for what should there be 
there to daunt me? 

What there? what there! Holy Father in Heaven, not 
Will! 


“Will, dead Will! 
Lying here, and I could not feel you ! 
Will, brave Will! 
Oh, alas, for the noble end ! 
Will, dear Will! 
Since no love nor remorse could heal you ! 
Will, good Will! 
Let me die on your breast, old friend !” 
ple the present volume of ‘‘ Sadie’s” collected poems, 
tofessor Plumptre, who knew her as a pupil, attaches a 
Nef memoir, in which are collected many pleasing re- 
Miniscences, but we should have liked it all the better if 
t. Plumptre’s tone were a little less patronising. 


f ‘* Poems, by Menella Bute Smedley,” are of a very dif- 
rent order, though their merits are equally unquestion- 
Fy €. They have more artistic finish and dramatic power, 
ry. less of the surface glow of true poetic inspiration than 
adie’s.” J hey are a thorough intellectual treat, and 
lay be read again and again without wearying ; but espe- 
“lally is this the case with the longest piece in the volume 
__* drama in five acts, entitled ‘‘ Lady Grace.” There 
%te dramatic effects and a sustained power in this that 
Prove Miss Smedley to be no ordinary writer. We have 
aot Space, however, even to analyse this story, but will, 
‘stead, quote a short specimen of the lighter pieces :— 
‘©WINDY AND GREY THE MORNING,” 
Windy and grey the morning, 
Rainy and low the light ; 
A woman wandered by me, 
And, 0! her cheeks were white ! 
A man came out to meet her, 
But never a word he said, 
Till she laid her hands upon his breast, 
And whispered, ‘‘ He is dead.” 
They two looked at each other, 
And the love and loss of years 
Went over their faces lfke a cloud, 
Breaking into tears. 


I knew she had been watching 
The sorrowful long night through, 
And when her watch was over, 
A sweet life was over too. 
I knew he had been waiting 
For a word which he felt before ; 
But faint hope came with her coming step, 
Then went for evermore. 
They two looked at each other, 
And silently passed away ; 
nd the winter sun went wearily up, 
* To make another day. 


Writ tud-World,” by the clever authors of ‘ Poems 
in's en for a Child,” a charming little volume commended 


ur : 3 : 
can eee some time ago, is a work of which we 
« e Ss . r 7 oU 
gen yi y speak too highly. The writers have not only 


he pvetic 
piderstand 
®ve the 


gifts, but they appear thoroughly to 
; and enter into the wants of child-life, and 
aculty, moreover, for clothing beautiful and 


A BOY'S ASPIRATIONS. 
was four yesterday : when I’m quite old 
‘IL have a cricket-ball made of pure gold ; 
Il carve the roast meat, and help soup and fish ; 
ll get my feet wet whenever I wish ; 
ll never go to bed till twelve o'clock ; 
ll make a mud pie in a clean frock ; 
‘ll whip the naughty boys with a new birch ; 
‘ll take my guinea-pig always to church ; 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
rt 
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Tl spend a hundred pounds every day ; 
I'll have the alphabet quite done away ; 
[ll have a parrot without a sharp beak ; 
I'll see a pantomime six times a week ; 
YT 


ll have a rose-tree, always in bloom ; 


I'll keep a dancing bear in mamma’s room ; 
Tl spoil my best clothes, and not care a pin ; 
Pll have no visitors ever let in; 


T'll go at liberty up-stairs or down ; 

Pll pin a dish-cloth to the cook’s gown ; 
Vl light the candles, and ring the big bell ; 
T’ll smoke papa’s pipe, feeling quite well ; 


Tl have a ball of string fifty miles long ; 
T’ll have a whistle as loud as the gong ; 
Pll scold the housemaid for ‘‘ making a dirt ;” 


T'll cut my fingers without being hurt ; — 


T’ll have my pinafores quite loose and nice ; 

Tl wear great fishing-boots like Captain Price ; 
I'll have a pot of beer at the girls’ tea ; 

[ll have John taught to say ‘* Thank you” to me ; 


Tll never stand up to show that ’m grown ; 

No one shall say to me, ‘‘ Don’t throw a stone !” 
T'll drop my bntter’d toast on the new chintz ; 
I'll have no governess, giving her hiats ! 


Tl have a nursery up in the stars ; 

I'll lean through windows without any bars ; 
Vl sail without my nurse in a big boat ; 

Ill have no comforters tied round my throat ; 


Pll have a language with not a word spell’d ; 
[ll ride on horseback without being held ; 

Tll hear mamma say, ‘‘ My boy, good as gold !” 
When I’m a grown-up man, sixty years old. 


Then how felicitons in expression and healthful in sen- 
timent is this :— 
THE BLIND MAN AND HIS DoG. 
The dog and the poor blind man 
Are keeping together still, 
As close as two creatures can, 
For such is the wise dog’s will. 
He leads the man on the path ; 
He is not pushing nor rude, 
But growls, with a stately wrath, 
If the passers-by intrude. 


The man in his choice was free, 

He took the dog for his fate-— 
Many a one who can see 

Might be proud to walk as straight. 
He trusts with a loving trust, 

And Frisk (who plans and decides) 
Behaves as a good dog must, 

In whom a good man confides. 


The man, with a patient grace, 
Submits to his comrade’s will, 

And turns his poor sightless face 
Wherever the dog stands still. 

The dog is the judge of that ; 
And never he wags his tail, 

Or holds out his master’s hat, 
When he fears the prayers will fail ! 


O careless men in the street, 
Playing your different parts, 
The little dog at your feet 
Is reading your inmost hearts ! 
With sorrowful, wistful eye, 
Reading and weighing your worth, 
And soberly passing by 
The face that is all of earth. 


I sometimes have hoped and thought 
‘That the blind man’s dog may trace 
Some glitter, from heaven caught, 
By my heart to light my face. 
Oh, teach me, for learn I must— 
Oh, teach me, for teach you can— 
Your loyalty, love, and trust, 
My dog and my poor blind man ! 
We have only to add that the illustrations to the work 
are in exceedingly good taste, both as regards design and 
execution. 
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Sir MicnaEn Cosra has returned from Boulogne, and some 
time in July, it is said, he will revisit the baths of Ischia, and 
return to London in the autumn. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is said to have ordered 1,700 costumes 
for his theatre of a Paris consumier at the price of 6,000/. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews and Miss Litton have been 
engaged for the forthcoming season at the Princess's. 

In announcing the departure of Mrs. Scott Siddons for 
England, some of the American papers state that it is her 
intention to return in September, and to reside permanently in 
the United States. ; 

Mr, Edwin Booth, the well-known tragedian, has just been 
married at Long Branch to Miss Mary M eVicker, formerly of 
Chicago. The ceremony was performed by the bride’s grand- 
father, the Rev. 8. F. Myers, of California. 

The authorities of the Charing-cross Hospital have threat- 


jened the managers of the Charing-cross Theatre with an 


injunction, alleging that the beating of the drum in the 
orchestra is ruinous to the patients in the hospital. 

The celebrated violin player Joachim has been appointed 
director of the instrumental portion of the new Conservatoire 
of Music at Berlin. “Richard Wagner has been elected a 
foreign member of the Academy of Fine Arts in the same 
city. 

Malle. Courtois, having thirty-two years’ service as chorus- 
singer at the Grand Opera, born at Paris in 1818, has been 
awarded a Government pension of 762fr. a year; and M. 
Hemon, twenty-five years of similar duties, born in 1805‘ 
589fr. a year. : 

Rubinstein, on arriving at St. Petersburg, after his late Eu 
ropean tour of concerts, laden with honour from several 
courts, has had conferred upon him the rank of nobility— 
Antoine de Rubinstein. 

The gossips of the coulisses say that Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Boucicault are united, and that the future fortunes of four 
theatres will be soon in their hands. 

Malle. Eliza de Try, the violoncellist, has been giving some 
successful concerts at Lisbor. 

Nandin, the tenor, has been engaged to sing for five months 
at the Grand Opera House in Cairo, 

It was contemplated by some generous patrons of the 
Musical Union to signalise the present term, the twenty-fifth, 
by the presentation of a testimonial to the founder. But Mr. 
Ella has respectfully declined it ; feeling amply rewarded by 
the visit of Herr Rubinstein from Copenhagen expressly to 
mark his personal regard. ‘This artist refused upwards of 
5007. worth of engagements during his stay to play only at 
the Musical Union. 

Mrs. Vernon, an American actress of great personal worth, 
who has for the last seventeen years played the old woman at 
Wallack’s Theatre, died on Friday, the 4th ult., in the 
seventy-eighth year of her age. She was a native of Brighton, 
England, but settled in the States at an early age, and made 
her first appearance at the old Park Theatre in 1827. Her 
last appearance was in the comedy of School on the 5th of 
April, 1869. For several months before her death she was 
quite deaf, and so nearly blind that she had to’ be led upon 
the stage, yet her impersonations had lost none of their 
vivacity and spirit, and she remained a favourite until her 
final exit. 

A musical burlesque entitled Crossing the Line, first pro- 
duced on board the Galatea in March, will shortly be brought 
out at a West-end theatre. The author is Lieutenant Poore, 
R.M.A., and the holder of the copyright Mr. Walter Mont- 

omery. 

The Abbe Liszt has sent to the Pope a sum of 800/. arising 
in part from a concert which the maestro recently organiscd 
at Ratisbon. 

Thérésa has kept the American tempters at bay. They 
have sought to lure her with splendid offers from her Tusculum 
at Asni¢res ; but she means to sing no more ; the Sapeur, for 
whom nothing was sacred, is buried with the Femme a Barbe. 
Thérésa aspires to histrionic fame. 

The Historical Commissioners have got so far into their 
good work as to have appointed four travelling deputies—one 
each for England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—who will 
have to visit country houses, and report on the literary 
treasures which may be found in them. 

One photographic artist in Paris has, during the last two 
years, made 500.000 portraits of Adelina Patti, and sold them 
all to dealers in Paris alone. 

We understand that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has purchased the picture of ‘‘Flora Macdonald,” No 723, 
painted by Alexander Johnston, from the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, Burlington House. 

Miss Vinnie Ream, the young artist to whom Congress 
awarded the commission for the statue of President Lincoln, 
which is to grace the rotunda of the Capitol, sailed in the Java 
on June 9, for Liverpool, en route to Rome, where the statue 
as modelled by her is to be cut in marble. 

A choral festival of all the parochial choirs in the deaneries 
of Burnham and Maidenhead is to be held in the nave of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, on Wednesday, July 7th. 
Dr. Elvey, organist te Her Majesty at Windsor, will preside 
at the organ. 

A novelty is announced in connection with Mr. Fowler’s 
concert at Hanover-square-rooms, on the 7th inst,, being a 
vocal sonata for soprano voice and piano, and a trio of a 
similar nature for soprano, violin, and piano, Mdme. Sher- 
rington sustaining the vocal parts in each. 

We hear that the committee of the Foundling Hospital have 
recently disposed of the famous ‘‘Chelsea Vase,” bequeathed 
to the institution more than a century ago, and supposed to 
be the most important known production of the Chelsea fac- 
tory. It was purchased, we believe, for a very large sum by 
Mr. Frederick Davis, of Pall-mall, the well-known dealer in 
works of art. 

As most of our readers are aware, the author of ‘‘ Waverley ” 
erected a handsome tombstone in the romantic churchyard of 
Irongrey over the grave of Helen Walker, the prototype of 
the imaginary Jeanie Deans is perhaps one of the greatest of 
his fictions, ‘‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” We were sorry to 
hear—and so late as Saturday last to see—that the bases of 
the uprights or supporting pillars at either end of the tomb- 
stone have been ruthlessly chipped and broken (the pieces 
being taken away), evidently by some selfish and soulless 
relic-hunters, who may have visited the grave of the humble 
heroine. < : 

Mr. Joun Parry.—The public will learn with sincere 
regret that they are no longer to be charmed with the 
inimitable talent of this great artist. It has for some time 
been apparent that his bodily strength was unequal to the 
exertion of his entertainments, and, acting under medical 
advice, he has now retired into private life. Well, indeed, 
has he earned that rest which everyone will wish he may long 
be spared to enjoy. What pleasing recollections are asso- 
ciated with his career. Time was when the programme of a 
concert, however attractive, was incomplete without the 
name of John Parry. 

Another opera, the third, at least, founded upon Lord 
Lytton’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” is soon to be brought out. 
The music is by M. Victorin Jonciéres, the book by MM. 
Nuitter and Beaumont. Nydia, as the opera is called, has 
been accepted by M. Pasdeloup for the Théatre Lyrique. 

It has been decided that the musical festival to be held at 
Bonn next year, in celebration of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
birth, shall take place in the Court of the University. It is 
to be converted for the occasion into a spacious concert-hall, 
capable of seating 3,000 persons. 

The troupe of Christy Minstrels who have been performing 
heretofore at St. George's Hall have migrated to the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, where they appeared for the first time on 
Monday night. They sang some of their most popular ballads, 
and indulged in their usual drolleries. The number of per- 
formers is by no means so large as it was at their former quar- 
ters, but it probably comprises some of the most effective mem- 
bers of the company. 
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Wirn the advent of July, mater- 
familias will begin to think of pleasant 
English sea-side resorts and Conti- 
nental watering-places, and fashion 
will not be slow in adapting itself to 
the exigencies of travel. At present, 
however, it is almost too early for us 
to occupy our space by giving specific 
directions on such a subject, but it 
shall certainly not be overlooked 
when we feel the advancing season 
. makes any advice on such head of 
practical value to our readers. Let us at 
present turn our thoughts to 
LA MODE IN PARIS. 

The fashion of wide flounces is returning, 
as well as that of English embroidery, but the 
flounces do not extend entirely round the 
overskirt, they are set on en tablicr; for in- 
stance, an overskirt of citron faille is trimmed 
in front with three embroidered muslin 
flounces, with narrow Valenciennes or Mech- 
lin lace on the edge between the flounces. 
besides the heading, composed of a band of 
black velvet on the overskirt. With this is 
worn a train of black faille, edged with a 
black pinked flounce. Black corsage with little 
postillion basque behind and pointed in front, 
with three black velvet bows up the front 
of the corsage. Close sleeve with large Louis 
XII. cuff of black velvet, reaching half-way 
up the arm. ‘The train is caught up at the 
side with black velvet knots. Some ladies 
prefer to carry it on their arm, like the skirt 
of a riding dress. This style, called the re- 
actionary dress, was invented by Worth. 

The following toilet was recently assumed 
by the Empress, and was greatly admired : 
Overskirt of sky-blue taffeta trimmed round 
the bottom with a wide flounce 4 la Russe, 
and surmounted by a bouillonné of the same 
matcrial. Cashmere Russian blouse of the 
same colour. This blouse, which is closed 
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clusters are used for trimming evening dresses of thin 
materials. A white tulle puffed to the waist has three 
vines of rose-buds and leaves extending around the entire 
skirt near the edge. A wedding dress of white satin has 
a tulle over dress, on which orange blossoms are thickly 
scattered. 

Large umbrellas of dark blue silk with amber handles 
are fashionably used. French parasols are small and 
pretty rather than useful. White or buff pongee parasols 
of good size, lined with silk of a becoming colour, with 
smootn handles instead of the carved ones used hereto- 
fore, are suitable for almost any time of day or toilette. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
Boys’? Summer Suits. 
Light gray cloth 


of French make is the most 


CROCHET COLLAR. 


all the way up the front, has, instead of buttons, a) desirable woollen material for boys’ summer suits, 


passementerie of white silk mixed with black. The 
same passementerie edges the blouse, and serves as 
a heading to a deep black and white fringe. The 
corsage of the Russian blouse is plain; the sleeves are 
tight, with wide cuffs of blue faille. Over this blouse 
is worn a little, short paletot of blue cashmere, which 
forms a pouf behind that rests on the panier of the blouse. 
In front the paletot is very short, and has two small, 
rounded basques. It is entirely bordered with black and 
white passementerie. On the corsage are two revers, 
lined with blue faille, which meet in a point at the belt. 


This costume is completed by a blue gros grain sash with | 


four coques and ends fringed in the stuff. 
oo extremely becoming. 
ores Ge already being made for the Empress’s 
ELS, oe we ete She has ordered little hats of 
L : iste éc ue ak Faia linen to wear in the desert. 
They are round, with @ visor and cape, and have no other 
trimming than a black or gray gros grain ribbon 
VARIETIES, 

Short, janty sacq Wes of Nama lace and guipure are 
much worn with black silk suits. Modistes and workers 
in lace fashion beautiful sacques of guipure insertion and 


lace. 


lt is simple, 


Garlands of flowers, long trailing vines, and large 


Flax silk braid, used for trimming it, is placed 
up the side seams, for sleeve ornaments, and above the 
pockets. The most tasteful cloth suit for boys of eight 
years and under that age consists of the Zouave jacket, 
cut away to show the shirt front beneath, and knee-panta- 
loons, that is, open at the knee. A real vest or only a 
sham front is usually made with Zouave jackets, but is 
not worn at this warm season. 

Six-year-old boys retain the short Bismarck blouse for 
another season. ‘This favourite garment, with the belt set 
in on the front and the back loosely belted, does not need 
constant adjusting as do blouses with belts loose all around. 


GUIPURE EMBROIDERY. 


It isa matter of fancy whether the pantaloons worn with | 
this blouse are open or gathered at the knee. Dress suits | 
and those made for every day wear are made after this 
fashion, which is entirely superseding the Garibaldi waists 
solong worn. A novelty in Bismarck suits is made of 
satin Jean-~a washing goods—white, with hair stripes of 
blue or purple. A white binding around the skirt, sleeves, 
belt, and collar is the only trimming required. willed 
gray and blue flannel are preferable to linen at the sea- 
side, as they resist the chill dampness. Mothers taking 
their boys to seaside resorts select for them a fancy sailor 


trimmed with white braid. A white star is embroidered 
on each point of the collar. 

A little kilt suit of pearl-coloured cloth is shown for 2 
boy of five years. It is of Parisian make and expensive- 
This style of pleated skirt is rather heavy for summer. 
Tucked shirt-waists of white muslin, with’ coloured pan- 
taloons, are prettiest for small boys, or else a full suit 0 
piqué or heavier Marseilles, made with cutaway jacket 
and Zouave trousers. A very handsone suit, to be worn 
on cool days out of town, is of white velveteen, striped 
like corduroy. White silk braid and large buttons 0 
mother-of-pearl are the trimmings. 

Chemises Russe. 

Chemises Russe or muslin blouse waists, form an im- 
portant part of ladies’ summer toilettes. They are fat 
preferable to chemisettes for the open-throated dresses, 
surplice, and half-high waists now worn, a3 
they fit more neatly, and remain in place with- 
out the aid of pins and tapes. With white 
or coloured skirts they form a pretty costume 
for the house with merely the addition of @ 
ribbon sash. In the street they are much 
cooler beneath suit wrappings than waists of 
the dresses would be. Swiss, nansook, and 
mull are. the materials most used. It is 
best not to confine these to a belt, but put 
drawing-strings in the back, cutting the 
whole waist to extend down beneath the 
dress belt. Blouses with shawl collar or 
simulated revers are especially becoming to 
full figures with white and plump throats. 
A black velvet ribbon around the throat, 
with a locket attached, makes the neck look 
fairer still. Ladies with thin necks form a 
round yoke or Watteau collar of successive 
puffs of mull and Valenciennes insertion. 
The puffs extend around the neck and fill 
up the space from the throat to the arm- 
hole. 


Handsome Fabrics for Summer. 

White French pongee, of rare quality 
and exquisite gloss, is imported for full- 
dress suits for visiting. Its thickness adapts 
it especially to the seaside. Black velvet 
bindings, and_ other velvets of dark colour, 
lapis, blue, Havana brown, or sea-green, 
give character todresses of this beautiful 
goods, Cream-coloured ponges faced with brown is in 
excellent taste, 


Our @lork Wable, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CROCHET COLLAR. 
The medallion of leaves is worked first. Each leaf is 
formed of a foundation of chain stitches, on which a row 
of treble is worked, commencing and ending with one 


plain and one double, to form the shape. Round these @ 
row of double crochet is made. The stalks are chain 
with single crochet worked on them. The edge consists of 4 
number of rings of chain, with double crochet worked in 
them and attached to the medallion by chain stitches. 
The back of the colar is worked in the same way. ‘The 
materials required are Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s 
Head cotton, No. 20, and Walker’s Penelope hook, No. 
4, Work tight. 
GUIPURE EMBROIDERY. 
Trace the pattern on the muslin, and then, with Boar’s- 


suit of navy blue flannel. Many of these are made with | head cotton No. 20 or No. 12, according as the work is 
the blouse just described, with a broad sailor collar! fine or coarse, cover all the straight lines by passing the 


——rr 


ar 
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Cotton from one to another through the other part of the 
®mbroidery. For coarse work use the cotton perfec- 
tionné No. 2, or d la croix C. B. No. 8. Raise the 
button-hole edges of the leaves and the solid rings of the 
€rrles with cotton before working them. When finished 
cut away the muslin round the embroidery and from 
ehind the threads of cotton. A superior way of working 

1s pattern is to pass the cotton twice across every 
Straight line, using the embroidery cotton, and work it 
ver very carefully in button-hole stitch. 

; DOYLEY IN ETCHING. 

Fine jean or piqué is to be used for this doyley, the 
pattern to be drawn with Bond’s marking ink. The 
order is of white dimity fringe, or, if preferred, of 
Coloured washing fringe. Either for dessert doyleys or 
toilette mats the design is pretty. 


Cae Goilet, 


= WHAT THE FEATURES INDICATE. 


are is no doubt that each man or woman’s moral 
and intellectual character is indicated more or less 
by some peculiar conformation of body. Those who 
have made this subject an especial study consider each 


the forehead is an indication of defective intellectual 
power. The eyes indicate character rather by their colour 
than form. The dark blue are found most commonly in | 
persons of a gentle and refined character ; light blue and 
grey in the rude and energetic. Lavater says: ‘ Hazel 
eyes are the more usual indications of a mind masculine, 
vigorous, and profound ; just as genius, properly so called, 
is almost always associated with eyes of a yellowish cast 
bordering on hazel.” The higher the brows rise the more 
their possessor is supposed to be under the influence of 
feeling, and the lower the better controlied by his reason. 
A very small eyebrow is an indicaticn of want of force of 
character. A tolerably large mouth is essential to vigour 
and energy, and a very small one is indicative of weak- 
ness and indolence. In a manly face the upper lip should 


extend beyond and dominate the lower. Flesby lips are 
oftener found associated with a voluptuous, and meagre 
ones with a passionless nature. The retreating chin in- 
dicates weakness, the perpendicular strength, and the 
sharp acuteness of mind. 

Hands are divided by Carns, a famotis chirognomist, 
into four kinds: The elemental is distinguished by the 
largeness, thickness, and hardness of the palm, the short- 
ness and fulness of the fingers, and stumpiness of the 
thumb. This is the hand of work. The motor is marked 
by its largeness, strength, and prominence of the joints. 
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slender, well-formed, and only moderately long. The 
skin of the whole hand is delicate, and even in man has 
but very little hair.” Such hands are rare, and are pos- 
sessed only by those of pure descent and high training. 

The feet have been also classified. The elemental foot 
is flat-soled, short, broad, and fleshy. It is the common 
foot, indicative of physical power and endurance. The 
motor-sensitive is the woman’s foot, and is short, narrow, 
and smooth, with a highly arched instep, and small, 
delicately-turned ankles, and is indicative of grace and 
sensibility. The motor foot 18 neither very slender nor 
stumpy, and is that ordinarily possessed by educated 
man. And the motor-athletic is the very large, strong, 
and muscular foot, which is found in the Herculeses of 
our race. Its mental indication is vigour of will rather 
than force of intellect. 


¢ ’ t 
The Hudies (Gardeas, 
[e) 
Av last we have had a little true summer weather, a fact 
which our bedding plants and seedlings that had appeared 
/quite at a standstill for weeks past, have not been slow to 
recognise, With the continuance of such a temperature, and 
due attention to watering on the part of cultivators, gardens 
should soon be in very good condition, The following are 


hu 
a feature as a symbol, and confidently interpret its 
Cordin oe This outward manifestation of the mind, ac- 
Renerat} o them, is not confined to the face, or to what is 
an 7 by physiognomy, but is exhibited by the 


smalln told that the extremes of both largeness and 


intellect of stature are not favourable to strength of | 


Giants and dwarfs are generally deficient in 


IS re 
- : : 
Seldoy, pects and excessive corpulency or meagreness is 


8 
d . s 
apoloon sociated with mental activity. Aristotle and 
Jamog onaparte, however, were very short, Charles 


broa; OX was exceedingly fat, Daniel Webster both 
3 and tall, and Lord Nelson a living skeleton. 
Intellect . a 1s generally the accompaniment of a great 
°rehead’ hie 4 small one with a comparatively extensive 
Phael, Ch ae consistent with mental capacity. 
Brougham arles XII, Frederick the Great, and Lord 
wae ate illustrations of the latter fact. 
ad that any nose which is less than the height of 
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The palm is square, the fingers longer than of the ele- 
mental hand and strong, the thumb full and powerful, 
and the surface slightly hairy. This is pre-eminently the 
male hand, and is a symbol of firmness of will and 
mental power. A large thumb is always an indication 
of energy. The sensitive is small and delicate. The 
palm is of greater length than breadth, the fingers 
tolerably long, and the thumb short and delicate. This 
is the ordinary woman’s hand, and when found in 
man is supposed to indicate the possession of wit 
and delicacy of sentiment. The psychical hand is the 
most beautiful and rare. It is described as ‘‘ of moderate 
size in proportion to the whole stature. It should mea- 
sure just one module; the palm is little longer than 
broad, never much furrowed or folded, but marked with 
single large lines. The fingers are fine, slender, and 
rather elongated ; their joints are never prominent, their 
tips are rather long, taper, and delicately rounded ; and 
they have fine nails of similar shape. The thumb is 


3 


matters that may now receive attention, and in our next 


number we will offer a few remarks, with illustrations, on 
ferns and fern growing. 


, The syringe must be freely used on the wall-trees and roses, 

y oar knew the greenfly so abundant. A tree may be 
cleared one day and covered almost tbe next. Nothing but 
perseverance will keep the pest under. 


Climbing plants that are growing either in stoves or green- 
ouses and conservatories now claim our attention in tho 
matter of pruning, training, tying, &c. 
_ Tulips generally should now be taken up and stored away 
in an open airy shed, or other similar situation where the 
air can reach them freely, and so ensure a perfect state of 
ripeness ere they are finally stored away. Finish transplant- 
ing or pricking-out asters into their flowering quarters. 

The pink thrives exceedingly well in towns, and should now 
be propagated by cuttings. ‘The operation is commonly called 
piping, and is performed in the following manner: Take off 
the young shoots of this season’s growth, and cut them off at 
the third or fourth joint with a sharp knife, at the same time 
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remove the lower leaves and shorten those at the apex of the 
shoots. The pipings will then be ready for putting in the 
ground, which should be prepared for them by sifting some 
fine soil on it. This should be covered with a layer of sand, 
an afterwards be well watered, allowing it to become some- 
what solid before putting in the cuttings. These points being 
attended to, the cuttings may then be thrust gently into the 
ground up to the leaves, and about an inch apart. A gentle 
watering should then be given to settle the earth around 
them. When dry, cover the cuttings with a glass or paper 
cover, and shade them from the mid-day sun; they will then 
require nothing more till struck, which will be in about five 
weeks, when the cover should be lifted for a few days prior to 
their being planted out. 

Many sorts of hardy shrubs may now be propagated by 
cuttings and layers, the latter is preferable where firm shoots 
can be obtained. In pegging plants of a traiking habit, keep 
the growing shoots well to the north, as the sun will 
draw them sufficiently towards the south side of the bed. 
The flower garden will now require almost hourly 
attention in some way or another. The surface soil should 
receive periodical hoeings, for the purpose of freshening it 
after showers, and to benefit the plants, independently of 
destroying the weeds. Many subjects, such as petunias, ver- 
benas, the prostrate growing ivy-leaved pelargoniums, the 
variegated chrysanthemum, &c., and many other plants 
which require to be kept low, will need this attention fre- 
quently, as it is not well to let them grow away too strongly 
before they are bent down into their proper places. The seed 
vessels should be removed from all the varieties of viola cor- 
nutu as soon as the flowers begin to decay. This has hitherto 
been a season very favourable to this plant, and only according 
as we attend to this simple matter can we afford it a fair 
chance of carrying us through the summer. Cerastium will 
require constantly picking over. The points of the shoots, if 
they become toe rambling, and all flower-buds which form, 
must be repeatedly removed, either by clipping it over with 
shears, or a quick use of knife and thumb. 


B., ey 
Little ‘inners. 
LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—IV. 


By Margaret Hors, 
Author of * Many Shades of Life,” ‘‘ For Better, for Worse,” &c. 


At length, my dear Ethel, I have found time to send 

you a bill of fare for July :— 
Green-pea Soup. 
Turbot ala Reine. 
Fillet of Beef. 
Lamb’s Sweetbreads. 
French Beans. New Potatoes. 
Raspberry and Currant Tart. 
Apricot Soufflé. 

I shall not make any apology for giving you a receipt 
for making melted butter, for, although it is a very 
simple thing, it seldom receives the attention due to it, 
and, at many tables, too often reminds one of badly-made 
paperhanger’s paste. 

GREEN-PEA SOUP. 

Boil in a quart of water a pint of large peas, a sprig of 
parsley and mint, and a dozen or so of green onions. 
When the peas are done, strain and rub them through a 
sieve, and add this purée to the liquor in which it was 
boiled. Have ready one and a half pints of veal or 
beef broth, add it to the peas, with pepper, salt, 
and a lump of sugar, then make it hot, but do not 
let it quite boil. After pouring into the tureen, stir 
in a small piece of butter. The broth for this soup 
may be made of one pound of gravy beef, from 
the neck, cut into dice, and boiled gently for two 
hours, or any good stock you may have by you will 
answer. Fried crusts are generally served with this soup, 
on a dish by themselves. If time is an object you can 
butter heavily on each side some pieces of bread, cut into 
shapes about the thickness of ordinary dry toast, and put 
them on a tin dish in the oven, and they will cook them- 
selves; only do not let them remain long, or they will 
get hard. To fry them, put butter in the pan and shake 
them till they are a nice golden colour. Then put them 
on paper to absorb the grease. 

TURBOT A LA REINZ. 

Take about three pounds of the tail (that is, a cut 
from one half of the fish) of a fine, fresh turbot. Rub 
it over with a little vinegar, pepper, and salt, and let it 
lie as long as convenient. Then remove the bone and 
place in the cavity the following stuffing. To the 
crumb of a stale roll, or some crumbs of bread, put 
half its weight of very finely-chopped beef suet, sufficient 
anchovy to give it a nice flavour, a little cayenne, and a 
very small pinch of salt. Mix into a stiff paste with the 
yolk of an egg, knead it well with the hand. Place in, 
or rather smear the fish on both sides with the stuffing, 
then press it together. Boil the bone with an onion ina 
little water; make with this liquor a sauce like thin melted 
butter, add to it an equal quantity of milk, a little essence 
of anchovy and cayenne, and, if necessary, a pinch of 
salt. Pour this sauce into a tin baking dish, then lay in 
the fish and baste it with the sauce. Bake for an hour 
in a moderate oven, basting it frequently, and take care 
the fish does not brown. When done remove it on to 
its dish and strain the sauce over it. The sauce will 
have thickened in the baking, and when strained should 
be as thick as good cream. If there is not sufficient of it, 
make a little good melted butter, put in a few drops of 
essence of anchovy and a squeeze of lemon, and mix all 
together. A very small turbot or brill may be cooked 
whole in this manner. 

MELTED BUTTER. 

Put your flour into a basin, pour half the quantity of 
water you intend to use on it cold and very sharply—from 
the tap is best—this way prevents any difficulty in breaking 
up lumps—mix 1t smooth, then have the remainder of the 
water boiling, stir in, return the sauce to the stewpan 
and stir until thickened ; then add a pinch of salt take 
off the fire, and stir in your butter until dissolved and 
thoroughly incorporated. Never put butter into sauce 
until it is finished, as by boiling you lose its flavour, and 


of course waste It. 


FILLET OF BEEF, 
It is frequently objected that this delicious morceau is | 
ro abate Ve go, it is the fault of the cook ; and it is| 
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| surprising how little this useful and economical part of 


beef is used in England. Indeed, so little is it asked 
for, that butchers sometimes affect not to understand 
when requested to cut a fillet of beef. Properly this 
would include the whole undercut of the sirloin 
and rump, but as to obtain that you must buy a 
large joint, it is, except in large establishments, out 
of the question. Have, therefore, the under cut of the 
rump ; 1t will weigh from three to four pounds. It ought, 
if charged, as it usually is, at steak price, to be cut free 
from skirt, and with but little suet. Get it the day, or 
at least some hours, before you require to cook it. Take 
a spoonful of vinegar and well rub it into the meat, then 
very lightly pepper and salt it, and hang it in a cool place. 
The next day add a very little pepper and salt, and then 
rub in a teaspoonful of salad oil. Roast it according to 
weight and thickness, and be sure it is nicely browned. 
It should be rather under than overdone. 
a nice rich gravy as thick as cream, and baste the fillet 
(after it is taken out of the oven) on a dish before the fire 
for ten minutes. To vary this dish I sometimes stuff it 
as follows : Take two ounces of bread crumbs, one of finely- 
chopped suet, a tablespoonful of green chopped, or a little 
more of dried, parsley, a little pinch of sweet herbs, 
a little finely-chopped lemon-peel or lemon flavouring, a 
grate of nutmeg and pepper and salt. If the flavour is 
liked, add a slice or two of a small shalot minced fine. 
Mix the whole with the yolk and half the white of an 
egg, and insert the mixture cleverly under any portion of 
the skin or fat of the fillet, it will keep in without any 
binding if properly managed. The fillet is to be seved on 
the side with the fat uppermost, and it is to be cut fillet 
wise. If you have no good gravy by you, make some as 
in the following recipe, and this will answer with slight 
variations, for most of your little dishes. 

I am sorry that I cannot send you all the reccipts in- 
cluded in the ment, but, all well, I will do so next week. 
Meanwhile, do try one or more of the dishes, as it is a 
good plan to attempt a new thing before presenting it to 
your friends. —Your affectionate aunt, 

MARGARET. 


AT REST. 
By ANNA GRAHAM, 


Litre clinging hands at rest, 
Pursing flowers they gathered not, 
Holding rosebuds to thy breast, 
Darling mine, hast thou forgot 
Where those buds of beauty peep, 
And the vine’s green fingers creep ? 


Little dancing feet, so still ; 

Yet, without, the daisies blow, 
And across the pleasant hill 

Gleams and shadows come and go ; 
Childish voices laugh in play— 
Thine was sweet and glad as they. 


Ears that heed not birdie’s song, 
Eyes that watch not kitty’s play, 
Spotless garments, white and long, 
Shorn of all the ribbons gay ; 
Baby lips that knew not guile, 
Frozen in a stirless smile. 


Lids that lie like winter snow 
On the violets of thine eyes, 

Sealed unto the summer glow 
Of the land of Paradise. 

In our hearts an empty place, 

Lonely for thy vanished grace. 


From our lives a brightness gone 
With the baby prattle sweet ; 
By our hearth a silence low, 
For the dance of little feet 
That are gone to swell the band 
Walking in the Glory-Land. 


Science AND Art. —A. striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The beok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


Tur NonparieL Bontron Boots anp SHoEs.—William 
Goodman, the eminent artistic boot and Court shoemaker, has 
every accommodation for ladies and gentlemen at his com- 
modious premises, 1, Norland-terrace, Prince’s-corner, and 
Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. His spacious 
showrooms are now replete with choice specimens of elegant 
and beautifully designed boots and shoes for short dresses, 
also for dinner, evening, and full-dress costume. Wedding 
trousseaux with éclaf. The leading articles in shoes are those 
of the period of Louis XJII., XIV., XVI.; in boots the Dag- 
mar and the Eugéne for promenade. For youths and children 
a select class of article for school, promenade, or country wear. 
India and colonial outfits. And by his great patronage gives 
unqualified approbation. Cards for self-measurement for- 
warded to all parts of the world. 1, Norland-terrace, Prince’s- 
corner, and Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. 
Manufactory, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C..—[ApvrT. ] 


Tue Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Jce—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 23. 10d.; 3s. 6d., 
4s, 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 63s. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. Id, 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 94., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depot, 


Have ready 
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THE QUEEN drove out at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon 
last week accompanied by Princess Louise, and Her Majesty 
went out on Wednesday with the the Royal Family. 

Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, went 
to Hampton Court on the Wednesday, to be present at the 
bazaar in aid of the Cambridge Asylum. Her royal highness 
afterwards proceeded to Marlborough House. 

Sir Francis Grant, president, and Mr. Smirke, treasurer, of 
the Royal Academy, had the honour of an interview with 
Her Majesty to present the annual report. 

The Queen drove over to Bagshot-park on the Wednesday 
afternoon, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice, and attended by Viscountess 
Clifden. Princess Christian dined with the Queen in the 
evening. 

Her Majesty went out on Thursday morning with Princess 
Louise and Princess Leopold. Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise returned from Marlborough House, attended by Lady 
Caroline Barrington and Colonel Du Plat. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and his Highness the 
Viceroy of Egypt, with his son, Hassan Pasha, attended by 
their respective suites, consisting of Viscountess Walden and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, in attendance on the Prince and 
Princess of Wales ; Nubar Pasha, Kalib Pasha, Burguieres 
Bey, Abdul Kader Bey, Lord Alfred Paget, and Colonel 
Stanton, C.B., R.E., in attendance on his Highness the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and Colonel Gamble, C.B., in attendance 
on Hassan Pasha, arrived at Windsor Castle in the evening, 
at seven o'clock, having travelled by special train on the 
Great Western Railway from Paddington. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting had the honour of 
joining their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Viceroy in the drawing-room after dinner. 
The Dean of Windsor and the Hon Mrs. Wellesley and 
General the Hon. C. and Mrs. Grey had the honour of re- 
ceiving invitations. 

The Queen went out on Friday morning with Prince 
Leopold and the Princesses. Her Majesty went at 3 p.m. 
to the Long Walk, accompanied by Princess Louise and Prince 
Leopold, and attended by Viscountess Clifden and Lieutenant- 
General Seymour, to meet the B Battery of Artillery, to 
which Prince Arthur belongs, and with which his royal high- 
ness had marched from Hounslow. Her Majesty was present 
when the battery tents were pitched in the Great-park, and 
afterwards drove round the camp. 

The Prince of Wales, with the Viceroy of Egypt and the 
Turkish Ambassador, drove in the Home-park and the Great- 
park. Nubar Pasha and the Ratib Pasha were in attendance 
upon his Highness the Viceroy. Lord Alfred Paget and 
Colonel Stanton, C. B., were also in attendance. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Viceroy, and Hassan Pasha, with 
their respective suites, left the Castle at half-past twelve 
o’clock for London. 

The boys of Christ’s Hospital of the royal foundation of 
King Charles II. came from London at two o’clock to exhibit 
their drawings and charts to Her Majesty. Luncheon was 
served in the dining-room for the gentlemen and boys of the 
school. 

Princess Louise, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and 
Colonel Du Plat, went to Marlborough House in the after- 
noon. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Christian and Princess Beatrice, and attended by Viscountes3 
Clifden, drove out and visited the camp in the Great-park. 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian dined 
with the Queen in the evening. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Christian and 
Princess Louise, and attended by the Lady in Waiting and 
Lieutenant-General F, H. Seymour, was present on Saturday 
morning at the formation of a pontoon bridge by the Royal 
Engineers between Datchet and the Home-park. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Viceroy of Egypt, Hassan Pasha, 
and Tousson Pasha, arrived at the Castle from London at 
four o'clock: 

Princess Louise, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and 
Colonel Du Plat, returned to Windsor from Marlborough 
House. 

Princess Christian and the Princess of Teck, attended by 
Lady Susan Melville, also arrived at the Castle from Frogmore. 

Prince Arthur was present at the review with the battery 
of Field Artillery with which he is serving. 

In the afternoon Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by 
the Royal Family and the Viceroy of Egypt, reviewed the 
Household Troops in Windsor Great-park. The Queen and 
the royal party, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, 
left the Castle at a quarter past four o’clock in six carriages 
and four, escorted by a detachment of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, and in the following order: The first carriages con- 
veyed the Queen, the Princess of Wales, Princess Christian, 
and the Viceroy of Egypt. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, wearing the 
uniform of the 10th Hussars, Count Gleichen (Constable of the 
Round Tower), and General Lord Strathnairn, G.C.L. (Gold 
Stick in Waiting), accompanied Her Majesty on horseback. 

The second carriage conveyed Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, the Princess of Teck, and Prince Leopold. The 
third carriage conveyed Hassan Pasha, Tousson Pasha, Nubar 
Pasha, and the Lord in Waiting. The fourth carriage con- 
veyed the Lady in Waiting, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, Lady Caro- 
line Barrington, and Lady Susan Melville. The fifth carriage 
conveyed the Hon. Horatia Stopford, the Hon. Harriet 
Phipps, the Hon. Eva Macdonald, and Miss Bauer. The 
sixth carriage conveyed Ratib Pasha, Ab-del-Kader Bey, 
Colonel Cavendish, and Sir John Cowell. 

Her Majesty was received, on entering the Great-park, by 
his Royal Highness Prince Christian, Ranger of the park; 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel G. Gordon. Prince Edwar¢ 
of Saxe-Weimar and the Prince of Teck also joined Her 
Majesty at the same point on horseback. 

The Queen drove along the line, attended by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and staff, and inspected cach regiment. The 
troops then went through a field day, at the terniination of 
which they re-formed near the ground originally occupied, 
when the line saluted, and Her Majesty returned to the 
Castle. The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Viceroy 
of Egypt, with Hassan Pasha and Tousson Pasha and the 
Prince and Princess of Teck, left the Castle for London at # 


11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the} quarter past seven o'clock, attended by their respective suites. 


Mimic Cauldron. 


In the evening the Queen, accompanied by Princess Lou:s¢ 
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and Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Hon. Harriet 

pps, drove down to the Home-park and witnessed the 
attalions of Foot Guards crossing the pontoon bridge to 

atchet en route to London. Colonel Du Plat was in at- 
endance upon horseback. 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty, with the Princess Louise 
and Princess Beatrice, attended Divine service at the camp of 

€ troops in Windsor-park. The Rev. Henry Hawtrey 
officiated. The Vicountess Clifden, the Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ord, Lord Morley, and the Equerries in Waiting were in at- 
endance, 

rincess Louise and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting 

attended Divine service in the private chapel at twelve 
® clock, The Rev. R. W. Church, rector of Whatley, 
Preached the sermon. 

in the afternoon the Queen, with the Princess Louise, 
. “Ncess Beatrice, and Prince Leupold, again visited the camp 
a Windsor Great-park. 

fer Majesty, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
eatrice left Windsor Castle on Monday morning at half- 
Past ten o'clock, and arrived at Buckingham Palace at half- 
Past eleven. Her Majesty and the Royal Family travelled by 
Special train on the Great Western Railway to Paddington, 
and proceeded in open carriages to Buckingham Palace, 
&scorted by a detachment of the 17th Lancers. Viscountess 

den, Lieutenarit-General F. H. Seymour, Colonel Du Plat, 
and Mr, Sahl were in attendance. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian of 


Schleswig. Holstein, attended by Lady Susan Melville and! 


Olonel G. G. Gordon, arrived at the Palace from Frog- 
More House. Prince Arthur also arrived at the Palace, at- 
tended by Colonel Elphinstone and Lieutenant Pickard. 

rincess Louise went to the Royal Academy of Arts, at- 
tended by Lady Caroline Barrington, the Hon. Eva Macdonald, 
and the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West. 

Their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and Prince Arthur 
Were present on Monday evening at the Philharmonic Con- 
Cert, St. James’s-hall. Lady Caroline Barrington, the Hon. 
Eva Macdonald, the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West, and 

leutenant Pickard were in attendance. ; 

he Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
eatrice left Buckingham Palace on Tuesday morning and 
“rove in open carriages to Paddington, escorted by a detach- 
Ment of the 17th Lancers. Her Majesty travelled by a 
Special train on the Great Western Railway, and arrived at 
indsor shortly after eleven o’clock. In attendance were 
§ i 1’ iscountess Clifden, the Equerries in Waiting, and Mr. 
ant, 


Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Pickard, left the 
Palace for Hounslow, to march with the B Battery 4th 

Nigade Royal Artillery to Woolwich. 

Her Majesty will probably go to Osborne next week. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales rode out on Wednesday forenoon last 
Week, The Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Crown 
Tince of Denmark, drove out. The Crown Prince of Den- 
Mark took leave of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and, 
attended by Captain Lund, left Marlborough House in the 
€Vening for Dover, en route for the Continent. The Prince of 
Vales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, accompanied 
18 Royal Highness to the railway-station at Charing. cross. 
The Prince of Wales rode out on the Thursday, attended 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel. His Highness Ibraham Pasha, 
Son of the Viceroy of Egypt, attended by Zhorab Bey and 
bdel Kader Bey, visited the Prince and Princess of Walcs 
at Marlborough House, and remained to luncheon. The 
‘ince and Princess of Wales, attended by Viscountess 
alden and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, left Marlborough 
ue in the afternoon, on a visit to the Queen at Windsor 
Stle, 
\ The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by Viscountess 
Valden and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, returned to Marl- 
Wiewgh House on Friday forenoon from visiting the Queen at 
Vindsor Castle. The Princess of Wales drove out in the 
afternoon, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. 
h he Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Atrs, Stonor, Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, Lieutenant-Colonel 
esdale, and Colonel Kingscote, went to Windsor on Satur- 
ho” and were present at the review held by the Queen in 
nour of his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. 
St e Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Hon. Mrs. 
Det and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel in waiting, attended 
‘Vine service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on Sunday. 
F € service was performed by the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. 
A K. Harford, and the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Phipps. 
nthem, ‘‘This is the record.” Solo by Mr. Cummings. 
b '. Cooper presided at the organ. The sermon was preached 
Y the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Phipps from the Epistle of 
“brews, chapter xii., verses 22, 23, and 24. 
yon Monday the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
h. Hon. Mrs. Stonor, the Marquis of Hamilton, Lord 
, Tris, General Sir William Knollys, and Lieutenant- 
{alonal Keppel, went to Earlswood where, his royal highness 
“ld the foundation-stone of the new wing to be added to the 
lot Asylum at that place. Their royal highnesses, attended 
oP Iscountess Walden, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, the Marquis 
amilton, Lord Harris, the Hon. C. L. Wood, and 
enant-Colonel Keppel were present in the afternoon at 
reakfast given by the Queen at Buckingham Palace, 
7 he Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Marquis 
H Marchioness of Hamilton, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, Lord 
atris, Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, and Mr. Holzmann, 


Lieut 
t e b 


a = : ; 
Het wards went to the Philharmonic Concert at St. James’s 
he In the evening their royal highnesses were present at 


Stanh ony. given by the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at 
~ ord House to the Viceroy of Egypt. 
STATE Concert.—By command of the Queen a State Concert 
Pala Slven on Wednesday evening last week at Buckingham 
Svat” to which a party of nearly 800 were invited. ‘Their 
emb Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
Viter ‘ts of the Royal Family, and their Highnesses the 
Pasha» of Egypt, Prince Hassan Pasha and Prince Tussoon 
and att conducted by Viscount Sydney (Lord Chamberlain), 
the sa ended by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, entered 
ce ‘ Con at twenty minutes past ten o’clock, when the con- 
Cesg SE ely, commenced, Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
tulle 4 ales wore a dress of grey silk with bouillons of grey 
Silver nd bouquets of pink roses, and a tunic of grey and 
diamonn ote antique trimmed with Honiton lace; a tiara of 
Orders. aH Corsage and ornaments of pearls and diamonds ; 
aa ictoria and Albert, Danish, and Catherine of Russia. 
a Breanne AT BuckiInGHAM PaLace.—Her Majesty gave 
ast reese Monday afternoon from half-past four to half- 
tents ha ; o'clock in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, where 
Sion, Fpesn erected and preparations made for the occa- 
Past fog, . following royal visitors arrived shortly after half- 
le Palac Soon and were received at the garden entrance of 
Majest ye by the Vice-Chamberlain, and conducted to Her 
YS tent, near the ornamental water: Their Royal 


Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
Viscountess Walden, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, the Marquis of 
Hamilton, Lord Harris, the Hon. C. L. Wood, and IJieu- 
tenant-Colonel Keppel ; their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, attended by Lady 
Susan Melville and Lieutenant-Colonel G. G. and Mrs. Gor- 
don ; his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Lieu- 
tenant Pickard ; her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge, attended by Lady Geraldine Somerset and 
Major-General Lord Frederick Paulet; his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel Tyrwhitt ; his 
Serene Highness the Prince and her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Teck, attended by Lady Caroline Cust ; his High- 
ness the Viceroy of Egypt, accompanied by their Highnesses 
Prince Hassan Pasha, Prince Ibrahim Pasha, and Prince 
Tussoon Pasha, attended by the whole of their suite, and by 
Lord Alfred Paget, Colonel Cavendish, Colonel Stanton, and 
Colonel Gamble. The Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, conducted by Viscount Sydney (the Lord Chamber- 
lain), and attended by the Duchess of Argyll (Mistress of 
the Robes) and Viscountess Clifden (the Lady in Waiting), 
entered the gardens soon after five o’clock and proceeded to 
Her Majesty’s tent. Refreshments were served in tents upon 
the ground. j 

Prince and Princess Christian, accompanied hy Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and attended by Lady Susan Mel- 
ville and Lieutenant-Colonel G. Gordon, were present on 
Sunday morning at the Divine Service of the troops encamped 
in Windsor-park. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide and lis 
Serene Highness the Prince of Teck honoured his Excellency 
the French Ambassador by their company at dinner on 
Saturday, at the French Embassy, Albert-gate. 

Tue Roya. Vistr to Lynn.—The arrangements in con- 
nexion with the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Lynn on the 7th are being matured. The prince and princess 
will arrive at the Lynn Railway-station about three P.M, and 
will be received by the directors of the Lynn Dock Company. 
Their royal highnesses will proceed to the Townhall, where 
they will receive an address from the Town Council. The 
prince will then deliver the gold medal which he places 
annually at the disposal of the head master of the Lynn 
Grammar School to the winner of it for 1869. The prince and 
princess and a number of distinguished visitors will next 
embark on board a twin screw-steamer specially engaged for 
the occasion, and will proceed on a short trip, returning at 
five P.M. into a new dock. Theroyal party will disembark at 
a pier on the north side, where the ceremony of declaring the 
dock open will take place. The royal and other visitors wiil 
then return to the Townhall, where an elegant entertainment 
will be given to about 130 guests, The invitations comprise, 
besides the prince and princess, the Earl and Countess of 
Leicester, Lord and Lady Sondes, Lord Stanley, M.P., the 
Hon R. Bourke, M.P., Sir W. Bagge, M. P., and Lady Bagge, 
the Hon. T. De Grey, M.P., Sir W. Russell, M.P., &c. The 
local Volunteers will form a guard of honour, and the band of 
the Grenadier Guards will be present. In the evening the 
prince and princess will proceed to Sandringham, where they 
will pass a few days at the house of General Knollys. 

THE Viceroy or Eayrt.—The festivities in honour of the 
Viceroy have been well kept up since his arrival. On Thurs- 
day evening last week his highness, accompanied by his son, 
Hassan Pasha, and their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, left London shortly after six o’clock, on a 
visit to Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. His Highness the 
Viceroy of Egypt, attended by Nubar Pasha, Lord Alfred 
Paget, and Colonel Cavendish, on his return from Windsor on 
Friday, paid visits to the Earl of Derby, at his residence in 
St. James’s-square ; his Excellency Musurus Pasha, at the 
Turkish Embassy ; his Excellency Prince de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne, at the French Embassy ; and to the Marquis of 
Ailesbury (the Master of the Horse), the Earl of Bess- 
borough (Lord Steward), and Viscount Sydney (Lord Cham- 
berlain). On Saturday evening, after returning from the 
review at Windsor, his highness and suite went to the French 
plays at St. James’s Theatre. On Monday afternoon his 
Highness the Vicercy, accompanied by the whole of the mem- 
bers of his suite, and attended by Lord Alfred Paget, Colonel 
Cavendish, and Colonel Stanton, C.B., visited the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s-park. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge entertained his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
and his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at dinner on 
Monday evening. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Earl and Countess of Sandwich entertained a select 
party at dinner on Monday evening at their residence in 
Grosvenor-square, 

Lord and Lady Lindsay had s dinner party on Monday 
evening at their residence in Grosvenor-square. 

The christening of the Count de Flandre’s son took place on 
Saturday, by the Archbishop of Malines, assisted by M. 
Lauwers, Vicar-General, and M. Donnet, Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic. The various high functionaries and dignitaries of the 
State and Court were present, and the procés verbal was drawn 
up by the Minister of Justice. About sixty persons attended, 
including the King, who was godfather, and the Princess of 
Hohenzollern, godmother. After the ceremony, the royal 
family, to the number of fourteen, were entertained by the 
count at dinner. 

The marriage of the Princess Marie de Saxe, cousin of the 
Duke of Altenbourg, with the Hereditary Prince of Swartz- 
bourg Sondershausen was ceiebrated on the 12th instant at 
the Palace at Altenbourg. The ceremony was performed in 
the presence of representatives of all the North German States, 
On the day following the prince and princess received the 
felicitations of the diplomatic corps. . 

On the Friday night the Earl of Powis had an evening party 
at the family mansion in Berkeley-square. Previously to the 
assembly the noble earl received at dinner the Archbishop of 
Dublin and the Hon. Mrs. Trench, Lord and Lady John 
Manners, &c. : 

The death is recorded of Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., which 
occurred on Friday last week, at his seat, Burton Agnes, in 
Yorkshire. He was the son of the ninth baronet, and was 
born in 1811. On the death of his father, in August, 1854, he 
succeeded to the baronetcy. The late baronet was twice 
married—first, in 1833, to Louisa Strickland, second daughter 
of Mr. Walter Strickland, of Cokethorpe-park, Oxon ; and 
secondly, in 1843, to Harriett, second daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Lightfoot, of Sevenoaks, Kent. He is suceeded by his 
only son, Henry Somerville, born 23rd June, 1844. 

Mrs. Andrew Cuttrell gave a very brilliant ball on the 23rd, 
at her residence in Warwick-square. The rooms were most 
tastefully arranged with exquisite flowers. Dancing com- 
menced about eleven, and was kept up with great spirit until 
six in the morning, supper having been served at one. 

Lord and Lady Chelmsford entertained the following 


company at dinner on Friday evening, at their residence in 
Eaton-square : Count Alexander Apponyi, Lord Castlemaine 
and Miss Handcock, Hon. Frederick and Lady Constance 
Stanley, Hon. Francis Stonor, Hon. Edward and Mrs. 
Thesiger, Sir Henry and Lady Cotterell, Colonel and Mrs. 
Fergusson, Captain Wynne Finch, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred 
Sartoris, Mrs. George Mildmay, Mrs. Bruce, &c. 

Lord and Lady Abercombie entertained a select party at 
dinner at their residence in Charles-street, Berkeley-square. 

Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald received a select party at 
dinner at their residence on Carlton-house-terrace. 

Lord Clarence Paget, C.B., has arrived from Rome, to 
which he proceeded after having relinquished the command- 
in-chief of the fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Advices from Berlin state that the King of Prussia will 
probably leave that city for the waters of Kms in the early 
part of July. 3 

On Monday a dejeitner was given to Lord George Hamilton, 
the Conservative member for Middlesex, in the grounds of 
Mr. Charles H. L. Woodd, of Roslyn House, Hampstead. 
About 300 ladies and gentlemen sat down. : 

Lord and Lady Cairns entertained a select party at dinner 
at their residence in Cromwell Houses on Saturday last. _ 

Mr. George Cavendish has been seriously indisposed since 
the early part of last week, but on inquiry on Monday was 
pronounced to be better. 

. His Excellency Musurus Pasha gave a full-dress banquet on 
Friday evening at the Turkish Embassy, in Bryanston-square, 
in celebration of the accession of the Sultan to the Imperial 
throne. 

On Saturday nigbt the Duchess of Cleveland had a reception 
at Cleveland House, St. James’s-square. Previously to the 
assembly the noble duke and duchess entertained a select 
party at dinner. 

On Satarday afternoon Lady Northcote had a party at her 
residence in Harley-street, Cavendish-square, The invitations 
were from four to seven o’clock. 

Viscount and Viscountess Barrington received Princess 
Poniatowska, Lord and Lady Templemore, Lord Calthorpe, 
Count Walewski, Sir Charles Russell, Bart., Sir Lawrence. 
Palk, Bart., M.P., and Lady Palk, Madame Arcos, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim, Mr. Langley, &c., at dinner on Monday 
evening, at their residence in Cavendish-square. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol entertained the 
Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Mary Primrose, the Earl and 
Countess Spencer, the Earl and Countess Beauchamp, the 


‘Earl of Chesterfield, Viscount and Lady Adeliza Dunlo, Lord 


and Lady Ashburton, Lord Francis Hervey, Lord Henry 
Percy, Lady Mary Hervey, Mr. Henry Duncombe, &c., at 
dinner on Tuesday evening, at their residencr in St. James’s- 
square. 

Mr, Mitchell had the honour of submitting for the inspec- 
tion of his Highness the Viceroy, at Buckingham Palace, 
several of the original drawings of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, painted by command for Her Majesty by Mr. Kenneth 
MacLeay. 

On Tuesday night the Countess of Dartrey had an assembly 
at the family residence in Curzon-street, Mayfair. Previously 
the earl and Countess entertained a select company at dinner. 

On Monday evening his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
honoured the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland by dining at 
Stafford House, St. James’s. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, attended by Colonel Tyrwhitt, arrived at a 
quarter-past eight. His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
arrived a few minutes afterwards, attended by Lord Alfred 
Paget (Clerk Marshal to her Hajesty), and accompanied by his 
Excellency Nubar Pasha and Kalib Pasha, Berguieres Bey 
and Abdel Kader Bey. Their Highnesses Prince Hassan 
Pasha and Prince Tussoon Pasha were also amongst the 
guests of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the 
Hon. Mrs. Stonor and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, arrived at 
half-past eleven and remained till after the departure of the 
Viceroy. His Serene Highness the Prince of Teck was also 
among the visitors later in the evening, and stayed till just 
before the Viceroy left. The Duke of Cambridge retired early. 

The Earl of Malmesbury entertained the Earl and Countess 
Stavhope, the Harl and Countess of Normanton, the Earl 
Cadogan and Lady Mary Cadogan, Lady Manners, Lord 
Lytton, the Right Hon. Sir Stafford and Lady Northcote, 
the Right Hon. Gathorne and Mrs. Hardy, Sir William and 
Hon. Lady Rose, Sir W. Baliol and Lady Brett, Sir Francis 
Grant, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, General and Mrs. Steele, 
Mr. Cameron, M.P., of Lochiel, &c., at dinner on Saturday, 
at his residence in Stratford-place. 

The Countess of Jersey and Mr. Brandling entertained at 
dinner on Saturday, in Wilton-place, the Earl and Countess 
of Shrewsbury, the Countess of Fife, Lady Sondes, Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, Mr. and Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, 
Mr. and Lady Georgiana Balfour, Right Hon. Sir Hamilton 
and LadyeSeymour, Lord Henry Percy, Right Hon. Frederick 
Peel, Sir Henry Hoare, M.P., and Mr. Augustus Lumley, 

Viscount and Viscountess Stratford de Redcliffe entertained 
a select parly at dinner on Saturday at their residence in 
Grosvenor-place. 

PRINCE Oscar oF SwepDEN.—A Berlin correspondent, writ- 
ing on the 25th, says: ‘‘ Last week Prince Oscar of Swéden, 
accompanied by the princess his wife, passed through Copen- 
agen en route for Ems. His royal highness travelled incognito, 
and so eszaped all official or public demonstrations. ‘heir 
royal highnesses travelled in an ordinary first-class carriage 
through Denmark and Germany, and on board the Danish 
mail steamer between Kissor and Kiel they took their place 
at the table d’héte with the other passengers. The prince was 
attended by one aide-de-camp, and the princess by a maid of 
honour. Prince Oscar’s delicate health is the cause of his 
visit to Ems, where he will remain till near the end of next 
month, when he will return to Stockholm, to be present at the 
marriage of the Crown Prince of Denmark with the Princess 
Louise, the only child of the King of Sweden. The Salic law 
exists in Sweden—Prince Oscar is consequently heir-apparent 
to the throne. The prince is a musician and a poet, and fond 
of literature and the arts. As he is by no means a politician, 
and is believed not to be anxious for regal dignity, ‘itis thought 
likely enough by some people that a family compact, sanctioned 
by the Legislature, will constitute Princess Louise the next 
successor to the throne, and as the princess will be married to 
the Prince of Denmark, the dream of a united Scandinavia 
may be realised. It is probable that Prince Oscar will return 
to Stockholm in company with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Crown Prince of Denmark.” 

FORTHCOMING FAsHIONABLE Events.—-To-day (Saturday), 
Lady Gabriel's tirst garden party, at Edgcombe-hall, Wimble- 
don ; Mr. Oberthiir’s matinée musicale (under the immediate 
patronage of her Grace the Duchess of Wellington), at Mr. 
Oberthiir’s residence, 14, ‘albot-road, Westbourne-park ; 
Hurlingham, the band of the Fusilier Guards will play from 
four to half-past six o'clock (weather permitting); at the 
Gun Club ground, the summer handicap of 5/. each, on the 
usual conditions. Shooting to commence at two a clock’; 
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grand summer concert and fashionable promenade at the 
Crystal Palace. July 5—Signor Badia’s matinée musicale, at 
Grosvenorssquare. July 7—The Earl of Powis’s second 
assembly ; Mrs. Washington Hibbert’s dance, instead of the 
65th inst.; Mr. Charles Fowler’s seventh annual concert at the 
Hanover-square-rooms, under the patronage of the Duchess of 
Cambridge, the Princess Mary of Teck, Miss Burdett Coutts, 
&e. July 8—Lady Dalton Fitzgerald’s concert. July 9— 
Mrs. Angerstein’s ball. July 10—Lady Gabriel’s second 
garden party, at Edgcombe Hall, Wimbledon. July 14— 
Mrs. Angerstein’s concert. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

We understand that a marriage has been arranged between 
Viscount Newport, M.P., and Lady Ida Lumley; daughter of 
the Earl of Scarborough. ? 

_'The appfoaching marriage is atihounced of Sir John Lister 
Kaye, Bart:, and Miss Bowet, daughter of the late Mr. Robt. 
Bower, of Welham, Yorkshire. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. Edward 
Stuart Talbot and the Hon. Lavinia Lyttelton, third daughter 
of Lord Lyttelton. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between Mr. 
Henry Campion and Miss Gertrude Brand, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Henry Brand, M.P. 

A marriage has been arranged between Mr. Henry Blount, 
yotingest son of Edward Bicwtt, Fisq., banker; in Paris, and 
Malle. Marguerite de la Rochette, eldest daughter of Baron 
de la Rochette, the well-known sportsman. The wedding 
will take place in July, in Paris. 

We are authorised to state that there is no foundation 
whatever for the statement that Mr. M. W. Ridley, M.P., is 
about to be married to Miss Hardy. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Sir John Vanden Bempde Johnstone, Bart., 
M.P., has been sworn under 120,000/. The testator has left 
to his relict a liberal bequest, besides a life interest in certain 
portions of his estate and some contingent interests, and also 
all his furnitiire in his town tesidence. He has made a liberal 
provision for his datightets ; and; after the devease of his wife, 
he leaves 4 stm of 15,000/: airiongst his younger thildten, in 
stich proportions as his wife may appoint: : 

The will of the late Mrs, Martha Eli#abeth Clerk, of 
Addison-road, Kensington, was proved tinder 80,000U. 
pereanalty: There are many liberal legacies: to her niece, 

ouisa Emily Watson, she leaves 4,0007. ; and to her nephew, 
George Bruce Watson, 3,000/.; and legacies, varying in 
amount, as well as many specific bequests, are left to her 
relatives and friends, and legacies to her servants. 


We Ettiperor of Atistria is said to have reinstated the Arch- 
tke Heht} it his rights ag a member of the Imperial Family, 
bf Which fie tas depiivell a year ago foF marrying Mdlle, 

Hoffmann, an actreés, not only withotif thé consen’ of the 
Emperor, in his quality of head of the house, but even in 
spite of an express interdiction. The archduke, who had 
retired to Switzerland after his marriage, will now return to 
his estates near Botzen, in the Tyrol. Rumour adds that the 
bride will be created Countess d’Ambras, the name of a 
chateau in the Tyrol, built by the Emperor Maximilian I. 

Mdlle, Rose Hersee announces a farewell concert, pre- 

se to her departure from England, a few weeks hence, 
to fulfl a six inonths’ engagement in America as prima donna 
it conjunction with Mdme. Parepa, who i8 atiotit to give 
performances of English opera on a scale hitherto tinattempted 
in the United States. Mdlle. Hersee’s début in New York in 
September next will be in Za Sonnambula, in which opera 
she made a most successful début, eighteen months back, at 
the inauguration of the New Standard Theatre. 

_A really curious piece of musical patchwork will be the 
Grarid Requier now béing written at the proposal of Verdi by 
tid le8s than thirteen composéts, as 4 monument to the 
ttiemoty of Rossini. The performance of this work is not to 
take more than one hour and a half, thiis allowing about seven 
imintites to each composer. No restriction of key or time is 
laid on any one of them beyond the obligation of beginning 
dnd one iti the initial key, The following are the names of 
the contributots to this strange Wo-k, which is expected to be 
terminated oi the 16th of Septeitber: Ba¥zala, Bazzini, 
Pedrotti, Cagnonl, Ridci; Nini, Hoiblicrart Covcia, Gaspari, 
Platancid; Petrella, Mabellini, and Verdi. 

A votiimilnication from Rome says: “A number of prir- 
€esses, duchesses, and countesses—German, French, and 

talian—were received by the Pope a few days since, in order 
to allow them to present to his holiness a pictttre of the fight 
between the Franco:Italian forces and the Garibaldians when 
the last invasion took place. These ladies came to the 
Vatican in ths hialf-undress toilettes of the ball- oom, and 
With little artistic additions of colour, whilst they made 
tliemselves remarkable by adding the fashionable long ringlets 
to their own little crop supplied by nature. Pio Nono, when 
he entered the room, found all these fine ladies prostrated to 
receive him, Their sparkling jewels, lace, and rich robes 
shocked his Holiness ; but when the Holy Father looked 
down on their bare shoulders, he turned round to one of the 
gentlemen in waiting, and, with a benevolent smile, requested 
that their shawls and cloaks might be brought in and thrown 
oyer them.” 


‘* We hear but one report from all who use Perry Davis's Vege- 
table Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power in 
relieving the most severe pains was never equalled.”— Burlington 
Sentinal. 

‘* No one possessing a Dog of value should be without Nal- 
dire’s Tablet.’’ From Edgar Hanbury, Esq., February 20, 

- 1867.—NALDIRE’s TABLET is a medicated Soap, free from poi- 
son, for washing Dogs. It destroys fleas, cleanses the skin, re- 
moves all smell, and improves the coat. Price 1s., of all chemists 
L ue kingdom, and of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, 

ondon. 

Russia Leatner.—Mr. Norman has received a consign- 
Pens ou Croats and leather from tke best dressers in St. 

~ ourg. _Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
poe Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
Wahine? and he now hasa choice lot suitable for wading, 
"dl rs or Epeeae boots. 114 and 116, Westminster-bridge- 
oad, 8.5, and at 3, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. 
ears patel hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.— - 44. ALLEN’s WorLD’s Hain RESTORER OR 
Nese ra OP ats ia ay seeuite Grey or Faded Hair to 
its you nd beauty, and with the first applicati 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles. — Prive ae Sot S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum fur excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
eas dressing fur the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Devét, 266, High Holborn, London. 


Sone 


Interesting Hiems. 


OnE of the latest sensational stories brings in a cat as chief 
actor. An old lady in New York had long cherished a 
favourite cat, which reciprocated the affection shown her in 
many ways. The two grew old together, and when a linger- 
ing illness attacked the old lady, puss watched by her bedside 
with all the assiduity of a well-trained nurse. But the old 
lady died. During the funeral services, while the coffin was 
being removed from the house to the hearse, mysterious sounds 
were heard within it. Exercises were suspended, and the 
coffin-lid opened, but the countenance of the dead was undis- 
turbeil. The entire top of the coffin was then removed, when, 
lying at the feet of the corpse, was discovered the dead body 
of the poor old cat. She had crawled under the coffin-lid the 
previous night, and the noise which alarmed the pall-bearers 
was her death«strtiggle. She had smothered in her close 
quarters. 

One evening last week about a hundred of the most zealous 
supporters of the claims of the fair sex, by Miss Emily Faith- 
full’s invitation, metat 101, Inverness-terrace, and an animat2d 
discussion took place, which lasted till past midnight. 
Gentlemen of all professions—barristers, engineers, doctors, 
and clergymen—Sir John Bowring, and Miss Faithfull took 
part in the debate, but the ladies seemed in no hurry to em- 
brace their right of public speaking, and preferred the réle of 
listeners. An elegant supper was served at two o’clock, and 
shortly after the comPany separated, well satisfied with their 
entertainment. 

Our readers will remember the annotincement a few wecks 
ago of the death in Liverpool of an old lady (Mrs. Duggan), 
who had been the wife of a colour-sergeant, and who had been 
present with her husband at the final struggle on the ‘‘ plain 
near Brussels.” It was stated in the announcement that 
Mrs. Duggan was supposed to be the last surviving female in 
England who had been a witness of that “ hardy fight.” Since 
that notice appeared in the papers, her daughter, Mrs. Fox, 
Fontenoy-street, Liverpool, has received four or five letters from 
St. Helens, and other parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, from 
females who state that the writers, or those on whose behalf 
the letters have been written, were also present at the battle of 
Waterloo. Besides these, Mrs. Fox has been waited on by 
four old Jadies resident in Liverpool, who informed her that 
they also were ptesent at the battle. These latter venerable 
dames are now between eighty and ninety years of age, are 
all in the enjoyment of good health, find seem likely enough 
to weather the storms of life for some time to come. All of 
them are proud of having been present at the memorable 
battle, but declare they would not have come forward had it 
not been to correct the error which put forth the supposition 
that the late Mrs. Duggan was the last female in England who 
had witnessed the battle of Waterloo. 

In Massachusetts, recently, two smoked hams were found 
in an unusetl closet. They had heen there fifty years and are 
in a perfest state of preservation. 

General Lee, whilst walking near Fredericksburg recently, 
had flowers strewn in his path by a party of fifty little girls. 

A pauper lunatic, named Ann Cook, who is now in the | 
Garlands, Asylum, near Carlisle, has become entitled to | 
15,0002. under the will of a relative. 

Just at this moment, when Mr. Herbert’s motion that the 
grating before the ladies’ chamber in the House of Commons 
be removed is the subject of public talk, some of our readers 
may be interested in learning the following facts. The so- 
called ladies’ gallery is not a gallery at all, but consists of 
three stall apartments, one of which will only accommodate 
eight ladies, while each of the others affords room for thirteen 
or fourteen at the most. They are reached by a winding 
back staircase, which leads out of the courtyard in front 
of the Speaker’s residence, and the entrance is in one of 
the small corridors at the end of the line of committce- 
rooms, the said entrance, even on the sunniest of days, 
being always very gloomy, if not dark. The ‘‘gallery” 
itself is more like a dungeon in the wall of some old castle 
than anything else—one of those mysterious chambers that 
(in novels) are broken into by workmen who are repairing the 
old castle, and in which they find a skeleton, or perhaps long 
sought-for title-deeds. The ladies’ rooms—or cells, perhaps— 
are not entirely concealed ; but the House of Commons seems 
to have been ashamed at first to place the ladies anywhere, 
ani now is ashamed that they are placed where they are. 
Why ladies should be allowed to range themselves openly in 
the sight of members of one House of Parliament, and be thus 
cribbed, cabined, and confined in the other House, is not a 
question easy to answer. : 

The velocipede mania in Paris has become a public street 
nuisance. Horses are frightened, legs are broken, and, accord- 
ing to a medical report, dangerous illnesses may be brought on 
by the peculiar attitude and exertions of the rider. Excursions 
and journeys are made on the two-wheeled, steel-backed 
steeds. The mania promises to last. Some ladies, ‘‘ real 
ladies,” are learning to ride in their gardens, and we hear of 
velocipede costumes. : 

Carrie Moore, the velocipede performer, announces that in 
her performances she picks up two chairs, one in each hand, 
and carries them around the room: ; makes eights and curves 
without the use of hands; makes a circuit of the room without 
the use of hands or feet ; stands on one foot on the saddle, 
and performs the feat of passing a hoop over the head, and 
manages to get through it while riding Mexican fashion. 

The last night of the great debate on the Church Bill taxed 
the London papers to the uttermost. The Times, which was 


the only paper that gave Lord Granville’s reply in full, and 
an account of the division, had but fifteen minutes between 
going to press and catching the first trains for the country. 
In that fifteen minutes 15,000 copies were printed. _ 

Three coloured children, aged respectively five, eight, and 
eleven years, were drowned in the Kalamazoo river, at 
Allegan, Michigan, recently, by their step-mother, who was 
jealous of them. The woman had been married to the father 
of the children but a few weeks. At that point in the river 
where the children were drowned the water is only about two 
feet deep, and, as the mother confessed, the children were 
held under the water till life was extinct. 

A lady has been unanimously elected a member of a yacht- 
ing club. She is the owner of a fine vessel of over 240 tons, 
and intends to enter for most of the prizes this year. 

A little girl was recently killed at Hulme, near Manchester, 
during a street fight between a parcel of Protestant and 
another of Roman Catholic children. The boys who beat the 
child have been acquitted. 

The valuable mansion and grounds well known as Chester- 
field House, the residence of the famous Lord Chesterfield, 
have just been disposed of at a very large price, and wil 
shortly be laid out for building purposes. The house 1s now 
in the occupation of the Duke of Abercorn. 

Twelve students were recently suspended and two expelled 
from Fairfax Institute, Vermont, for violating the bye-lawl 


which prohibits the students from walking or talking with 
young ladies in public places. 

PRETENDED Lunacy or A CrIMINAL.—A young woman of 
Lézignan, named Madeleine Carrére, aged eighteen, has just 
been tried at Tarbes (Hautes-Pyrénées), on not less than 
eleven charges of arson, she having set fire to as many barns 


or houses in the space of a fortnight. She had confessed her 
guilt, and the only point left for the discernment of the jury 
was as to her sanity. Since her arrest she had undergone 
treatment in a lunatic asylum at Pau ; the medical director 
there had at first believed her to be not in the possession 0 
her intellectual faculties, but the young woman having forme 
an intimacy with another female patient, had told the latter 
in confidence that she had simulated madness in order t0 
escape punishment ; she also admitted that in acting her part 
she had pretended to be insensible to pain, when submitted to 
the ordeals of puncture and of electrisation. She entered 
the court carrying in her hand some flowers which she had 
gathered in the prison-yard, and which she offered with 4 
smile to the gendarmes, to her advocates, and even to the 
judge ; she stared vacantly for some minutes, and then burst 
into a hysterical laugh, and refused to answer any questions, 
but from time to time performed different gestures like a per- 
son deprived of speech. The jury eventually returned 4 
verdict of guilty with extenuating circumstances, and she was 
sentenced to six years’ hard labour. 

A man named Thomas Levett, at Sheffield, has attempted 
to bleed himself to death, because a girl, with whom he ha 
‘kept company,” discarded him. He cut the principal 
arteries in his left arm with a razor, and when he was taken 
to the hospital nothing could be learned from him except that 
‘‘Jane” had done it. When he gota little better he asked 
that Jane might be sent for. The young woman was accord- 
ingly sent for by the doctors, and she stayed with him though 
a great part of the night. It is doubtful whether the foolish 
fellow will recover. 

A girl named Ellen Ainge, aged twelve, the daughter of 4 
laundress, was sent the other day by her mother to bring home 
a bundle of linen. When she reached the Midwater-bridge, 
near Albert-gate, Regent’s-park, on her way home, she said to 
her companion who was with her that she would ‘‘do Blondin, 
ran down the steps to the towing-path, and walked along 4 
piece of iron five inches broad, placed there to prevent the 
barges and flyboats from destroying the brickwork of the 
horse-path. While calling to her companion, she slipped and 
fell into the water with her bundle, and when got out, about 
quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, was quite dead. An inquest 
was held on the body, and, owing to the number of cases 0 
drowning which have occurred at the spot, the jury wished to 
recommend that the Canal Company should devise some means 
of preventing the public from obtaining access to the towing 
path. Dr. Lankester said that the company looked upon the 
people who went there as trespasers, but as they did not do 
them any harm they declined to interfere. The jury found 
verdict of accidental death. : \ 

It appears that none of the passengers in the Crysta 
Palace train which was run into at New-cross on Wednesday 
night, last week, by a goods train, were so much hurt as not 
to be able to go to their own homes. The worst case was 
that of a lady living at Stratford, who had a fractured ankle. 
The driver of the goods train admits that he knew the specia 
train was only a short distance a-head of him, says he turne 
off the steam as usual in coming down New-cross bank, an 
that, if his guards did their duty by applying their breaks 
when he blew the whistle on seeing the danger signal and the 
tail lights of the special train at New-cross, he cannot under- 
stand how it was that he conld not bring up his train. As ib 
was he believes the engine was overpowered by the weight 
behind it. : 

Miss Carpenter has delivered an address on industrial 
schools in Dublin, at the residence of Sir Walter Crofton, 
where persons interested in the subject assembled. She spoke 
of the Reformatory Act of 1854 as the Magna Charta of the 
children of these countries. P 

A few days since the papers announced the sudden dit- 
appearance of the cashier of a firm of high standing in Liver- 
pool. The amount of the deficiency was stated to be about 
3,0007.; but it now appears that, in addition to this misappro 
priation of his employers’ money, there are several very heavy 
tradesmen’s bills left unpaid—jewellers, tailors, hosiers, boot- 
makers, wine merchants, &c. The runaway has left no fewet 
than three wives and three fathers-in-law behind him, and, } 
rumour is correct, he is accompanied in his flight by a widow, 
of about thirty years of age. It turns out, moreover, tha 
while he held his confidential situation the cashier was really 
a returned convict, in possession of a ticke’-of-leave. 

Prince Alamayoo, son of the late King Theodore, left Eng: 
land on Saturday afternoon in the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer, en route to India. He was accompanied by Captain 
Speedy and his family. The prince visited the Isle of Wight 
previous to his departure. He now speeks English tolerabl¥ 
well. Itis stated that he is to be educated at one of the 
Indian colleges. 

We are informed that, thanks to the energy of a number of 
gentlemen in London and Devonshire, the famous old Biscuié 
Works at Barnstaple are entering upon a new career 9? 
widened popularity and usefulness. A joint stock company 
has purchased the works and business, and the supply of the 
real Devonshire Biscuits—made, we are assured, with th? 
finest flour, cream, and butter in the kingdom—may in future 
be had by every materfamilias at prices which she at prese? 

= : a : best 
pays for very inferior makes. We heartily accord our be® 
wishes to the undertaking, and we entertain no doubt that, + 
the promises put forth are adhered tv, it will attain a gre 
and genuine success. : the 

Cromwell House, Highgate, is about to be opened by de 
managers of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great OrmoD 
street as a sanatorium for their little patients. 


‘“‘T had been several days suffering severely from diarrhe4 
accompanied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller Fi 
commended to me so strongly Perry Davis's Pain Killer tha z 
tried it, and found almost instant relief, and I can do no bette! 
than recommend it as strongly to others.—Hy. J. NooX ad 
traveller for Clement and Co., Hop Merchants, Burton-0” 
Trent, Nov. 14, 1868.” a 

Hotioway’s Pitts—Tue FemAtr’s Frienp,—The wonder 
ful cures effected by these Pills havealone enabled them to wit 
stand the keenest opposition {for years. They are value 
the humblest hearths as well as in the houses of comfort 2” 
wealth. Holloway’s Pills work a through purification of # 5 
whole system without disordering, weakening, or otherwi" 
interfering with the natural action of any organ. They a 
admitted to be the best restorers of appetite, strength, aa 
perfect health to the most delicate constitution. They Bye 
colour and freshness to the face, and by their gentle alterait 
properties eradicate from the system the germs of complav re 
which, by the obstruction of humours, consign tens of th 
sands of females annually to an early grave, who might, 3.) 

| the use of these Pills, be spared to their families and frie? 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


SILVA’S SECRET. 


ee le amie in stamps; or Larger Box, containing | Met ME By Mrs. EILOART 

Pickard Instructions for Mounting Photographs, Coloured | ee 

senteuient pepest tee 2 = Gd., in’ stamps. A useful and | ‘A pleasant, readable novel.” —A thenceum. 

Tp books, or decorating = bee aa ointara: ean and “A thoroughly enjoyable novel. It holds the attention 
NB the ne R ARD, 172, ‘Flect-street, London. | from first to last.”—Morning Post. 

SEU re eee Pork ee the Larger |  WURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 


BRIGHTON in 1869. 


BY JAMES WEBB, ESQ. 


T 
HIS MAGNIFICENT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


Ibe eS Ja Gedasal ae STRH HTL. 
WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is wre > : ; : 
S a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
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JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 
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ADOPTED BY ALL THE LEADING PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 
THR . Prices from 15s. per Set. Descriptive Price-List free on application. 
CLUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 
10.2 Seve ely ON, GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 


Cay 
TION.—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name, JAques & Son, on each Box, 
without which none are genuine. 


ee ee eee 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DE 
ANE’S— Celebrated Table Cutlery, every varicty | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
of style and finish. Rooms fitted complete. 


DE 
ANE’S—rlectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 


a1) manufacture, strongly plated. 
PANES Bestop ie mane Coffee 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
EFANR’s_pish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
DEay Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
E S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
Dray ; 2ls., new and elegant patterns. 
E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
DEay : sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
E S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
Dray , and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
E S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
DEAy : and handsome assortment. 
E’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


Sets, 


approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


NEw IL Established A.D. 1700. 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. as, xine wiutamsterer, LONDON BRIDGE. 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The Teething of Infants forms the chief anxieties of mothers, but 


MRS, JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


i Free from any Narcotic, affords immediate relief to the Gums, prevents Convulsions, 
and during 40 years has attained a world-wide reputation. Mothers should see, MRS. 
JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of Barctay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 
Street. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC. 


STR 
ONG : 
x TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls, 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 
Kin HILLIps i thine Current Free. - Sugars at Market Prices. 
Tove William-stre . Coen all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
ni England Hy ; ity ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
» if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


faz Several Articles of unusual interest appear in the JULY PART (now ready), price 6d., of this popular Magazine, 


amongst which are—1. AMONG THE ‘THIEVES. Fae RON Ea Murseuu. 
2.8 SENSATIONS AND LONDON EXCITE Ss 
Illustrated. 3. FAMOUS BRITISH SHIPS, including Famous Deeds of Naval t Daring nia 


spent by the Writer in the Haunts of Thieves. 
By Tuomas ARCHER. 
Commander Bennett, R.N. 


Being an Account of Evenings 


*,* The New Tale, “ BAFFLED,” by Jut1a Gopparp, is commenced in the MAY PART, and in No. 116. 


— 


CONTENTS OF “CASSELL’S MAGAZINE” FOR JULY, Price 6d. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. 
“Promises to be by far the best work of its authoress, 
Miss Julia Goddard.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


LONDON SENSATIONS AND STREEL EXCITE- 
MENTS. No.1. “Lost.” By Tuomas Arcuer, With 
an Illustration by F. Barnard. 

SHADY PASTORALS: or, Among the Thieves. By the 
Rev. Artuur Mursety. Being the First of a Series of 
Sketches of Visits paid by the Author to the Thieves’ 
Quarters in Manchester and other Northern Towns, 
and of the Work he did amongst them. 

FAMOUS BRITISH SHIPS. By Commander Benyert, 
R.N. Being Sketches from Memory, and otherwise, 
of Daring Deeds done by English Ships, out of the 
Track of ordinary Naval Warfare and History. 

No. 1. The “Speedy” and the ‘ Sea-horse.” 

HAIR DRESSING, ANCIENT AND MODERN. An 
Account of Ladies’ Coiffures in all Periods of History. 
lllustrated. 

FAMOUS MISiRS. 

ANNI FURACES. A Poem. 

ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 

EVENING. A Poem. 


THOUGHTS IN THE TWILIGHT. 
No, 33. Happiness. 


WOMAN: Her Position and Power. 
No. 7. Woman’s Sphere. 

NOBODY’S CHILDREN. An Account of what is be 
Done for Them. With Frontispiece. ED 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S RETREAT. A Poem. 
trated. 


BIG GUNS. An Account of those recently presented to 
the Queen by the Sultan of Turkey. 


ST, SWITHIN’S DAY. An Account of its Origin, and of 
the Superstitions and Observances connected with it. 


ABOUT MARKET-GARDENING. Showing where wé 
get our Vegetables from. 


LIMBS OF THE LAW. 

No. 8. The Sheriff. 
FUGITIVE NOTES. 
UNROMANTIC RAMBLES. 

No. 4.—A Visit to Dolor Hugo, the celebrated Cornish 

Cavern. 
THINE EYES. A Poem. 
PLAYING-CARDS, A History of their Origin. lllustrated. 
MINOR CHORDS. A Poem. 
MINNIKIN AND IMMENSIKOFF. A Story. 


SuowMan, 


Tllus- - 


By a 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


Fi Red = Ed a0 @Q; Ui EV Bi Ee. 


“An illu trated magazine, which holds the highest rank among a class of periodicals which are peculiarly adapted 


for Sunday reading.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“ Few of our periodicals repay the outlay (sixpence) for their acquisition more thoroughly than ‘The Quiver.’ ”— 


Examiner, 


CONTENTS OF “THE QUIVER” FOR JULY, Price 6d. 


UNDER FOOT. By Atron Crypr, Author of “ Maggie 
Lynne,” &c. Chaps. XXXV. to XLIJI. Illustrated 
by F. Wilfrid Lawson. 

WORDS IN SEASON. By the Rev. Canon Bateman, M.A. 

A REVERIE BY A STILL SEA. A Poem. By 8. J. 


Sronx. Illustrated. 
IN THE MAN’S OWN WORDS. By Grorce Maxvitie 
FEnn. 


TOM CHATOR’S ADVICE. Part II. 

FRANK CARLTON. A Story of Niagara. By WILLIAM 
H. G. Kryeston. Illustrated. 

THE LILY. A Poem. 


A WORD UPON WHOLESOME WORDS. By the Rey. 
W. Mz SraTuaM. 


GREEDY JOHNNY, AND HOW HE WAS PUNISHED. 
By Epira WaLrorb. 


THE STORY OF A LIFE. A Poem. 
MODERN LESSONS FROM AN ANCIENT STORY. 


EDGAR’S PUZZLE. By the Author of “ Just Like Fan.” 
Illustrated, 


MAT THE MISER. By Epitrn Watrorp. 
JEPHTUAM. By the Rev. G. M. Lover. 

THE THREE ARTISTS. A Poem. Illustrated. 
WITNESSES FROM THE DEAD. 

PAPA’S GIFT. 

RECENT BOOKS. 

FRONTISPIECE—“ THE STORY OF A LIFE.” 


ia —________ a Tnnnnnaan 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 


LARGE PRINT. LARGE PICTURES. 
To be completed in 104 PENNY NUMBERS, or 24 SIXPENNY PARTS. 
Part X. is now ready. 


“The plan of the w' i r 
eminently successful.”—Educational Times. 


ork is far preferable to that of presenting Bible stories. We have no doubt the work will prove 


«The ‘Child’s Bible’ promises well. Instead of the distracting divisions of chapters and verses, it is arranged in 


separate subje ph 
child’s ideal, and are made additionally 


cts and paragraphs, 80 that the ‘sweet stories of old’ are here supplied in something like the form of a 
attractive by the beautiful and truthful-like illustrations of the text.”—Glasgow 


Daily Herald, ae 


*,* Of the CHILD'S BIBLE more than 50,000 copies have already been sold. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


THE WORLD OF WONDERS. 


“© A wonderful book, truly. 
sort, forming 


When complete it will be a capital collection of oddities and wonders of every kind and 
a volume of most amusing reading, and useful as well as interesting.”—-Literary Churchman. 


‘©6'The World of Wonders’ will doubtless become the standard book of its class,’—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


CONTENTS OF THE “WORLD OF WONDERS” FOR JULY, Price 6d. 


Spiders. 

The Gorilla, 
Earliest Life. 
Coral Formations. 
Copper. 


Flying Machines. Tllustrated. 
Lace Mechanism. 

‘he Steam-Engine. 

The Calculating Machine. 

The Magneto-Electric Light. 
The Ste1eoscop-. 

Printing. 

The ‘Thames Tunnel. 

The Eagre, or Bore. 

The Pitt Diamond. : 
The Barometz, or Tartarian Lamb. 


Palissy the Potter. 
Velocity of Light. 


Wonders of Coal. 


Curious Birds’ Nests. 
The Ditfusion of Powerful Odours. 


A Magnetic Mountain. 


The Bayeux Tapestry. With Illustra- 


tions. 
Heavy Rainfalls, and their Causes. 
Cephrenes, the Second Pyramid. 
Wonderful Insects. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. The Throne of the Shahs of Persia. 
lllustrated. 
Eccentric Movement of the Fixed 
Stars. 


The Statue of Jupiter Olympius. 
The Loss of the * Kent.” 


Death from Joy. Natural Hygrometers. 


itiercngnrats Eggs. 'Yhe Hair Turned White by Grief. The Compass, or Polar Plant. 
Avalanches. The Ivory Plant. Illustrated. The Caves of Elephanta. Illustrated. 
Wonderful Terraces. Sounds during the Night. 


Trees Struck by Lightning. 

Gigantic Trees of California, 

Caoutchouc. x 

A Ball of Stars. illustrated. 

Forms of Sound. Illustrated, 

The Georama, and Colossal Model of 
the Harth. The Elephant. 

A Gigantic Tortoise. The Divining Rod. 


*,* The WORLD OF WONDERS has already reached a circulation of 60,000 copies. 


Uptilted Mountains. 

Migrations of Insects. 

The Cocoa-nut Crab. 
T’wo-horned Rhinoceros. 

Tne Induction Coil. Illustrated, 
Correspondence. 


Crabs Moulting. 
Marine Vermin. 
An Animal Poisoning Itself by its own 


Virus, 
Pouch ofthe Marsupials. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: 


A NEW MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND ADVENTURE, 
Edited by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
PARTS L, II., IIL, IV., V., VL, VII, NOW READY. 


« Truly aj magnificent work, edited_by a gent 


artists, among whom we may mention M. Doré. The paper 
every way worthy of being accepted as a permanent record of a 


eS 


adventure.’ "—Manchester Examiner, 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE SOUDAN AND WESTERN 
ABYSSINIA. By Lieut. W._F. PripEaux, F.R.G.S. 
See Parts I., II., III., 1V., V., VI., VII. TTT 

iL GH THE PASSAGE OF" IREZ 

TRAV ST ES TE COLORADO, By Major A. R. 
Catnoun. See Part I. 

TRAVELS IN SPAIN. With Illustrations by G. Doré. 
See Parts I., 1I., I11., 1V., Vv. 

TRAVELS IN MADAGASCAR. By M. D. Cuarnay. 
See Parts I, IL., 111. 

TRAVELS IN THE GOLD-FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. See Part I. 

TRAVELS IN THE WIMALAYAS. See Parts I. and IV. 


TRAVELS IN MANCHURIA. See Part I. 
TRAVELS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. See PartI. 


TRAVELS IN PARAGUAY DURING THE WAR. ‘By 
thle J. Huremsson, F.R.G.S., &c. See Parts IL, 


IIL, IV. 

TRAVELS IN ALASKA, FORMERLY RUSSIAN 
AMERICA. By FREDERICK Wuymrer. See Part II. 

TRAVELS ON SINAI. See Part Il. 

: N THE CAMARGUE. By D. T. Ansre 

Bonet Gees rae ¥.R.G.S. See Part IIL NBTED, 

TRAVELS ON THE LAKES OF EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA. See Part II. 

TRAVELS IN CALIFORNIA, By Freperick Wuymper. 
See Part 1V. 


sho is thoroughly up to his duti 
Thos Three and prinsing? ard as good as the matter, and the book is in 


es, and illustrated by first-class 
ll that is worthy to be known in ‘ discovery, geography, and 


TRAVELS ON THE LIMPOPO RIVER. See Part III. 
TRAVELS IN EASTER ISLAND. See Part IV. 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH POLAR LANDS. See Part IV. 
TRAVELS ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO i 

EAC IC, THROUGH BRITISH AMERICA. | See 
TRAVELS IN JAPAN, J 

Parts V., VL. VIL By M. Armes Hvumserr. Seo 
TRAVELS AT THE NORTH POLE. By J. E. Davis 

arbi ea R.N., F.R.G.S. See Parts Vv. VI. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA. By W. A. Bett, 
B.A., M.B., &. See Part V. 

TRAVELS IN THE KURIYAN MURIYAN ISLANDS. 
See Part V. 

TRAVELS OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITION FROM 
Soe MRE: TO THE YANGTSZE-KIANG, See 

art V. 

TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA. By Lieutenant C. R. 
Low. See Parts VI., VII. 

TRAVELS UP THE NILE. (Sir Samurt Baker.) Seo 
Part VII. : 

TRAVELS IN MANDALAY, AND TREATY WITH 
BURMAH. By H. W. Crorroy. See Parts VI, Vil. 

TRAVELS IN THE COUNTRY EAST OF THE 
ABYSSINIAN PLATEAU. See Part VI. 

TRAVELS ON THE COAST OF NORTHERN SIBERIA. 
See Part VI. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
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EKO. F. WEST’S POPULAR MUSIC 
for the PIANOFORTE. A Catalogue of all his 
Works may be had gratis and postage free. Mr. G. F. 
West’s Pianoforte Works have always been in much request 
from the convenience and facility with which they are 
arranged. “TI can always play Mr. West’s arrangements,” 
is a common remark; “they lie so well under the hands,” 
All at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 


ACHER and PUPIL —A Duet for the 
Pianoforte on the popular Melody, ‘* Home 
Sweet Home.” Arranged expressly for Young 
Children by Gro. F. West. 4s.; free by post 
for 25 stamps. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO. 


MARV’LOUS WORK. from 
Haydn’s “ Creation.” Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by Gro. F, West. 3s.; free by post for 19 
stamps. 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO. 


FIRST VIOLET (Mendelssohn’. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. 
3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 


Te 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO. 


ROGRESSIVE PIANO DUETS. 
Arranged by Geo. F. Wesr. First Stage, 
Second Stage, Thirl Stage, and Fourth Stage. 
The latter contains Six Overtures, 

A Catalogue of the same, and all Mr. 
West’s Works, gratis and postage free, of 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 


Pue 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &e. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


oe -OFF .CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


€ 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 

blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only, 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touchis beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 

Received Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for ** Im. 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 


PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas. 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas. 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 


Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system. 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


CLEANING GLOVES, 
AND RENOVATING FABRICS. 


The most elegant and useful preparation is 
McDOUGALL’S ETHERODYNE, 

For effectively Cleaning Gloves and Renovating all kinds 
of Fabrics, without injury to the most delicate colour. 
{t is free from all objections, and POSSESSES A 
FRAGRANT PERFUME. It removes GREASE, OIL, 
WAX, PAINT, TAR, AND OTHER STAINS, from Clothes 
Gloves, all kinds of Fabrics, and Furniture. 

Sold in Bottles at Gd. and 1s. each, by Chemists, Drug- 

ts, Perfumers, &c. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, 
LONDON: ll, ARTHUR STREET WEST, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: PORT STREET. 


| URSERY.—For the tender flesh of 

infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 

TOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothing in 
its effects. Soild everywhere in 6d. Tablets, 


McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street, 


ENDER FEET.— All unpleasantness 
T and soreness from prespiration prevented and the Skin 
strengthened by using McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CAR- 
BOLIC TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d, Tablets. 

cDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street, 


tot 
Salt was at length completely cured. 


Iam, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


The medical man strongly recommended the sea-side. 
weather at the time being very unsettled and cold. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
St Skeal Fea Gath tin your oun Room ly using 


BE 


SA 


iS: Adults find it the most d 


EXTRACTED FROM THE “FOAMING BILLOWS.” 


A daily Bath prepared with this Salt ts the natural 


strengthener for weakly Infants and Children. 


invented, 


elightful and refreshing luxury ever 


Copy of a Letter received by Mr. Morris, Chemist, Birmingham. 
Epasaston, December 10, 1863, 
Dear Sir,—Having suffered severely from Rheumatism in my ancle for more than twelve months, I was recommended 


ry Tidman’s Sea Salt. 


ewes TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 26t38% 
al > A\DHANS) 
R SEAS 


7 
. 


Y 


A 


I found, after two or three applications, much less pain, and by the frequent application of the 
1 have, therefore, much pleasure in recommending it to the notice of the Public.— 


JOHN ELLERBY. 


Gentlemen,—Will you please forward me a Bag of your Sca Salt to-morrow? It has done wonders. M 
two and a-half years old, had lost the use of her legs and could not stand; she had hitherto been strong eal Y 


Iam happy and 


10, ApeLarpe-strEET, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C., April 25, 1864, 


little girl, 
ran about, 


Seeing your advertisement, I was determined to give it a trial, the 
roud to say that my little girl can now run alone 


again. 1 have had but the one 7b. bag; and she has not taken any medicine while we have been using your Sea Salt,—I 
am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


Sea Salt. Please let it be in two 28lb, hags, as I want part fora friend. Its properties I find anh marvellous. 
for the last twenty years suffered from: Chronic Rheumatism, which at times almost deprived me of th 


Messrs. Tidman and Son. 


GEO 


GE HARRIS. 


Kiyeswiyrorp, December 27, 1864, 
Gentlemen,—I have enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s., and will thank you to send per G.W. Rail, 56 lbs of your celebrated 


I have 


e use of my left side. 


I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, using your Salt in September last, and have not felt the least touch 
of Rheumatism since, and I also consider it has greatly improved my general health.—1 am, ee oe ere i 
oe SI. W IAMS, 


19, Henrretra-street, Brunswick-square, November 13, 1865, 
Gentlemen,—My little girl, aged five years, has from her birth been suffering from weakness, thereby causing one of 
her legs to bow out ; but being induced to try one of your boxes of Sea Salt, I can truly say with great pleasure that she 


G. BALDWIN, 


ae 


can now walk strong, and that her leg is becoming quite straight.—I am, your faithful servant, 


Messrs. Tidman and Son. 


Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
TO PREVENT DECEPTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT SEE TIAT EVERY PACKET BEARS OUR TRADE MARK 


TIDMAN & SON, 10, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


Noticr.—RICHARD A. GREEN caunot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


HAVING PURCHASED = 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


TD SPOONS PLADLC wesessveseitesssssossceesuaswcneceeseseoees, LeLO (Oe eens 
1D, OSPR DESSCIL: cssessssssasistccteestevecsssoeet Te Ce ary 
LD Fie y pel CB sn cteecesioccescsseeecuees ceteeveseustenn es . 012 9 ar 

ie eh Balbievits: CEC RET a enn ad Famer bere e pe UTES ye ies ry 
6 renee Died Saket eedeesescanestareverantes +. 0 DOM tae 
2 ie LGTAVY <.. 36 012 6 oer 
2 Ladles, Sauce 0:-6"0' "Ske 
1 F EADOUD igs 02 Oe 
12 Forks, Table......... Some nD inl) Reire 
12 + wa Dessert?.:t... Renccatucceaate HOOLERIRE reeeenerrs Vere biel] ar: 

£9 14 3 


MARKED Ail IN QUALITY, 


Old English, Plain. 


King’s, Thread, and 
Bead Patterns, 


£2 11 


£13 13 


SOSASCASCACS 


lor) 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 


82, 


as some are sold out. 


STRAND, LONDON, 


Wie: 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectiy suoorn, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 


43. 
44. 
45, 


. Mrs. J. 
. Eliza Cook 

. Mrs. 8. C. Hall 

. Florence Nightingale 

. Hon. Mrs. Norton 

. Mrs. E. M. Ward 

. Mary Howitt 

. Lady Eastlake 

. Lady Baker 

. Mrs. Therneyeroft 

. Miss Clara L. Balfour 

. Rosa Bonheur 

. Miss Herbert 

. Miss Parr (“* H. Lee”) 
3. Mrs, Gladstone 

. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 

. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
3. Arabella Goddard 

. Adelaide A. Proctor 

. Mrs. Gaskell 

. Agnes Strickland 

. Frances Power Cobbe 

. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 
2. Miss Jewsbury 

3. Mrs. Bray 

. Mrs. Sigourney 

. Eliza Meteyard. 

3. Mrs. Bayly ; 
. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 82. 
. Mes. Oliphant 

. Mrs, Scott-Siddons 
. Mrs. Jameson 


SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 


CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s,, according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, | 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 98) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 


I. Riddell 


Mddle. C. Nilsson 


. Empress Charlotte 


Miss Emily Faithful 
Miss Burdett Coutts 
Harriet Martineau 


102, Fleet Street, London. 
No No. 


54. Mrs. Linton 

55. Countess Hahn-ITahn 
. Mrs. Gatty 

57. Florence Marryatt 
68, Queen of the Greeks 
69, Fanny Fern 

60. Lady Herbert of Lea 


61, Kate Terry 106, M 
62, Mrs. Barbauld 107. Rossini 
63, Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 108 
64, Emma Jane Worboise 109, 
65. Mrs. Macquoid ay 


66. Mrs. Charles Keane 


67. Matilda B. Edwards 112 
68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 113. 
69. Mrs, Elizabeth Fry or 

0. 


70, Mrs. Browning 
71, Mrs. Carey Brock 
72. Virginia Gabriel 
73. Mdme. Schumann 
74. Mrs. Tighe 


75. Sarah Tytler 120. 
76. The Princess Margaret 121 
77. Mary Russell Mitford 122 
78. Charlotte Bronte 123, 


79. Mrs. Eiloart 
80, Mdlle. Kellogg 


81, Queen Victoria 126. 
Madame Dudevant 127 

&3. Marguerite A. Power 128. 
84, Hannah More - 129 
85. Mdlle. Titiens 130, 
86. Lady Dufferin 131 
87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 132. 
88, Madame de Stael 133. 
89, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca bee 
4), 


90, Countess Huntingdon 


Countess Waldegrave 
92. Grace Aguilar 

emble 
Madame de Sevigne 


A. B. Edwards 
Miss Carpenter 
Mrs. N. Crosland 
. Mrs. G, Linnzeus Banks 
. Fredrika Bremer 
- Queen Isabella of Spain 
2. Miss Hosmer 
3. Louisa Pyne 
. Duchess of Sutherland 
. Mrs. Yelverton 

. Miss Minnie Hauck 


Verne Princess Dagmar 46. Catherine Sinclair 91. 
2. Miss Braddon 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 
3. Adelina Patti 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 93, Fanny 
4. Dr. Mary Walker 49. Charlotte Corday 94, 
5, Princess Helena 50. Anne Thomas 95. Joan of Arc 
6. Miss Marsh 51. Letitia Eliza Landon 96. 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 62. Mary Wollstonecraft 97. 
8. Jean Ingelow 53, Mrs. Hemans $6. 


. Matilda M. Hays 
. Charles Dickens 
. George Macdonaid 


. Rev, Norman Macleod 
. Mdme, Sainton Dolby 
. Anthony Trollope 

5. Edmund Yates 

. William Makepeace Thackeray 
. Mrs. Frances 'lrollope 
. Alfred Tennyson 
. John Ruskin 

. Miss Marriott , 
. William Hepworth Dixon 
2, Mrs. Howard Paul 
3. Bulwer Lytton 

. Mrs Stirling 

5. Rey. Chas, Kingsley 
3. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
. Robert Browning 
. William Sterndale Bennett 
. Sir Michael Costa 
. John Everett Millais, R.A, 

. Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 

2. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
. Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A, 
. Madame Rudersdorif 

. Madame 'Trebelli-Bettini 

, Mrs. Alfred Mellon 


. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 


[JuLy 3, 1869. 


Just published, a New Edition, small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. ; handsomely bound in silk and in morocco, 83.» 
HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS ; of 
the Pilgrimage of Love. By Tuomas Mutter. Wi 
Eight beautiful Coloured Plates. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers 
Hall-court. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, illustrated, post 8¥% 
cloth, 8s. 6d., 
D®.SPENCER THOMSON’S 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a Dictionary of Domesti¢ 
Medicine and Household Surgery. Invaluable to Mothers 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers’ 

Hall-court. 


New Edition, revised by the Author’s Son, fscp. 8v0, 
cloth, 2s. 6d., 


(OTTAGE ECONOMY; containing 
Information Relative to the Brewing of Beer, Making 
of Bread, Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Poultry, &c. ; and 
relative to other matters deemed useful in the conductin§ 
the affairs cfa poor man’s family. By Witt1am ConpetT- 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 


18th Thousand, square 8vo, printed on toned paper, elegant 
binding, 12s. Gd.; morocco, £1 Is., 


MANY, THOUGHTS of MANY 
'i MINDS: Being a Treasury of Reference, consisting 
of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically Arranged by Henr¥ 
Sovrucare. 

** The produce of years of research.”—Evaminer. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers 
Hall-court. 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8v0- 
Price 7s. 6d 

‘Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analys 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 

“Itis long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
yolume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
Well arranged, and some capital character sketches inte!” 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginnings 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.”—T/ 
Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C- 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rose ButLiN+ 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s, 6d. 

“ There is a freshness in ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quité 
invigorating. ’"—Public Opinion. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With 
Prescription. 

“Written with much vigour.”— Bookseller, 

“Written with reckless waste of vigour."—Daily Tele 
graph, 

“Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 


pe ier good sense and much force.”—Pul 

“The sentiments have a good deal of truth in them 
We have in our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
deserve merciless castigation.... He is quite right iD 
pointing out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
best of his ability."— Public Opinion. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, F.C 


WAVERLEY PEN. 
OWE SP.EN; 


PICKWICK PEN. 


“We can confidently 1 
commend these Pens as the 
best that can be used.”—Lo” 
don Scotsman. 

“The Own Pen is suitable 
a for fine writing, It is, pal 
excellence, the Ladies’ Pen.— 
Court Journal. 

Sold everywhere. 1s. pet 
box; 1s. 2d. by post. Wa 
verley Barrel Pen, 1s. 6d. pe 
box; 1s. 9d. by post. 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, Manufacturers, 23, Blairs 
street, hdinburgh. 


THEETH. 
EWEL-POINTED INSTRUMENTS ; 


their safety, comfort, and efficiency in the cleansing 
and improvement of Natural Teeth. By A. ESKEL 
Consulting Dental Practitioner, of 8, Grosvenor-stree’s 
Grosvenor-square. Free on application, or by post for two 
stamps. 


\ HAT can be a Greater SOLACE 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of he? 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 
required medical attendance and medicine without t 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching is 
the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or he 
husband ? 


aka Saree pee ee “ 
HE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Graciow 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medica 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes # 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendatio” a 
subscribers, 

3,442 women were thus assisted last year. Ferd 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and addition 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

“In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want ve 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every StF? “ 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s bas 
tenary Festival, 1857, tue 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Instl y 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnes 
solicited, 


J. SEABROOK, Seeretar¥ 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square, 


_ JULY 3, 1869.] 


T HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION 
7 34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

of mW AGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 

ae ish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 

trang OS, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


Sfery was : 
Tred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
ermany, 


B ; 
yY Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


DEO 
Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Ti 
Pon yuctured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Birmin ee to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Plicatig, 2™- Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


Bh Das; 


298, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
ELECTRO sIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
ELECTRO “tea Ano CORPLE RE RVICES (Com- 
Pitomo clk aASB fon 1S oa 

: SC 30XES, from 15s. 


EL 


ELEG 
ECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
EL case. 
ECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 87s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 


EL 

ELE GERO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 

&e. PRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
» €qually moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
Street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 


» USE for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
: At Y, trinkets, old china, and miscelianeous property, 
mit a oe and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
ondon y return by Post-ofice Orders or Cheque of 
endo a W estminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
= % Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


Wrens BRAN TABLET, 6a. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
eee EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
old everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, éc, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


nd ecuial, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
Co in articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
fre fae transparency with unequalled strength and 
is n from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
Tay be of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
hoy srehtaia : The repairs of every description of House- 
Ss Asses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Dat we pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
larbig of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
ang F and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
lode Ne, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Th, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


Senet however much broken. 
ang din bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 


Sis atent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Qventor and Maker, 


W — 
- J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


er 


NU LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


> SIGGE'S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


Parra 
Bead @shing ihe Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
fying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
Sol : texture and pristine colour, 
i 
fing pottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
€rs and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 


» Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Han u y oO exq risit f me f 
the ma be btained the U e@ f ertu 0. 
my erchief known as 


“HE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


1g 


JACKgon’s CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &e. 


In : 
Botiles at 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, &c. 


NAPIND 


A New REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
“" AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 
FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &c., 
ri EARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 
te Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d.,1s., & 2s. Gd.” 
= 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
AUD IES: BOOTS, 


. eared LLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 

os Miniter Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 

TL, Glove Rin Heels, iGs. 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
[Use pore for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elastic 

b Single 1. Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

roaes oad free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
Teg, With awe of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O, for 

“Ixpence additional. Catalogues post free, 


7 THOMAS D., MARSHALL, 


? wp. 
~~ OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


iy ILE THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
{ 
ot Lom, DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
arn ec. rates produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
sti “' Who wish to si oak we 
the ‘timoniat ie sh to sing or speak well. 


“UM ony al 


FROM Ww 
lab 


0 $45.—Juxxy Liyp writes: “I confirm 


Ssti ; 
b Monial No 
“Refite Bnei fe 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
fy, es timonia) aah the use of them.” 

4 them ya 1 Oo 4,087.—ALrrep G. Vance writes: “I 
a Testimoniny beneficial.” ; 

ia on 

Phroye y 4,126.—Ancunisnor Maxnixa writes: “1 


mash Tatea ey Ee 
Sto . 2? dnd ineranes te ly flavoured Lozenges improve, 
Voo.1¢8 decline oe " ee power and compass of the voice, 
“al chords, ud impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
In Boxee 
8, re at Gd., 1s. and 2s. Ga each; post free for 
amps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


3 
tars. -, 
Toad London, and all Chemists, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
SILKS AND SILK VELVET S. 


TWENTY 


DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A LARGE PARCEL OF PLAIN GLACE SILKS IN COLOURS AND FANCY, 
PRICE 1s. 11f{p. PER YARD; ORIGINAL COST, 3s. 6p. 


CHENE DO., IN VARIOUS PATTERNS, 2s, ll4p. PER YARD; ORIGINAL COST, 
4s. llp. 


BLACK GLACE AND GROS GRAINS, THE RICHEST AND CH3APEST IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


VELVETS, IN COLOURS, 1s. 114p., 2s, G)p., 2s. 114p. PER YARD. 
BLACK DITTO, FROM 2s, 114p. TO 14s, 11p. PER YARD. 


Dre ueaWeles.: & 


GENERAL DRAPERS, 


C075 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


B 
P 
MTRADE MAR 


PATENT 


ayn & P0ig,. 


a Ace 


CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


Patent Eid Gloves, Belicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


f Ladics and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish. 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 
, Ludics’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Aneleyant assortment of Glove 

Boxes suitable for presents. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 


of Flatulency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s, Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. 


FOR 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


Tn BOXES at Is, 13d. 


U0s>, 


HIRES 


VIE 


“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
T.R.H. THE PRINCESS CF WALES, 


NESS BROTHERS, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Cuineas, 


Carriages and Ilarness of all kins, for home an¢ 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoisELEsS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSH-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Ilire. 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s. 
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Economists and Conxoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


FREPARED 
C O © O A ’ 
WHICH 18 


The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 
ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


tia PERRY & CO.’S 
SHii<< INSTANTANEOUS INK EX: 
F & TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
f ANTI-STAIN, 
: It easily removes, ink spots, iron 
moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
“# from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
Se, bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
free Seven Stamps, 
e Sold tf Stationers and Chemists, 
es Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
&, 3, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

1 For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
: 4 Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 


; Directions for Use.—Moisten the ey 
4) part to be written upon with a solu- 

Fs tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
# mark on the linen while wet, and AGAR 

tf afterwardsiron the writing with ahot jap 

iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- § 

# mon soda or carbonate of soda will fit 

ra! answer equally well. ie 
Za Sold by Stationers and Chemists, #i® 

si prize Sixpence each. Sample, post gma 

m tree, Seven Stamps. 

37, RED LION SQUARIH, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
HE NERVES are those delicate organs 


which, spreading to every part of the body, give 
pleasure or pain according to the state of health of the 
body. If this be disordered, violent Headaches, Rheu- 
matic Affections, Lowness of Spirits, and a feeling of utter 
despair are produced. That most unpitied of all complaints, 
the Toothache, is commonly caused by an affection of the 
nerves, as is also Neuralgia. For all Nervous Complaints 


use Kaye’s Worsdell's Pills only, 
Sold’ by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


Beaks GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
J PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romanco ; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


7 3 
WHELPTON'S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 

Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Thd., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Flect-street. London, and may be had of al 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part ot 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
‘¥ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much case and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
1, WILITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-cffice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
“HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE V EINS, 
SPRAINS, &e. It is porous, light in texture, and jnexper 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Pos age, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly Londou 


ae 
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CAMUED BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate- 


hill. — Portraits engraved from photographs of 
thirteon young Princes, from four to sixteen years of age, 
two joarned le ay ine eminent Poets and 
‘ainters, orn the ligures of the new ILLUSTRATED 
FASHION BOOK, described below. 
stamps, deducted from a purchase, 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALPHONSE of 
PORTUGAL. 
Boys’ Knickerbocker Suit, 
16s. to 35s. 
the PRINCE ROYAL of 
PORTUGAL. 
Boys’ Sailor’s Suits, 
16s. to 30s. 
ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 
Boys’ Highland Suit, 
3 guineas to 6 guineas. 
of PRINCE HENRY of 
PRUSSIA. 
Boys’ Zouave Trouser Suit, 
los. 6d. to 35s. 
ORTRAIT of the PRINCE ROYAL of 


PRUSSIA. F 
Youths’ Eton Dress Suit, 
24s. to 45s, 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE RUDOLPH of 
AUSTRIA. 
Youth’s Negligé Suit, 
21s. to 595s. 
ORTRAIT of the GRAND DUKE SERGE 
of RUSSIA. 
Youths’ Oxonian Suit, 
30s. to 55s, 
ORTRAIT of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of 
FRANCE. 
Youths’ Cambridge Suit, 
303. to 55s. 
ORTRAIT of PRINCE WALDEMAR of 


DENMARK. 
Boys’ Navy Overcoat, 
15s. 6d. to 30s. 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE PAUL of RUSSIA. 


Boys’ Princelet Overcoat, 
12s, 6d. to 25s, 


portRalr of the PRINCE of ASTURIAS. 


Boys’ Sac Overcoat, 
lds. 6d. to 30s. 


poxtralt of the PRINCE of PARMA. 


Boys’ Chesterfield Overcoat, 
16s. to 358. 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE LEOPOLD of 


ENGLAND. 
Youths’ Eton Overcoat, 
12s. 6d. to 30s. 


|e of the Rev. NEWMAN HALL. 


Clerical Overcoat, 


Post free for six 


PORTRalt of 


ponrealy 


25s. to 70s. 


ORTRAIT of the BISHOP of LUNDON. 
Clerical Frock Suit, 


66s, to 114s, 
ORTRAIT of A. C. SWINBURNE, Esq. 

Full Dress Suit, 

59s. to 110s. 
(oso of DANIEL MACLISE, Esq. 

Screpair Coat Dress Suit, 

59s. to 114s, 
[pea of THOMAS FAED, Esq., R.A. 

Full Dress Suit, 

70s. to 120s, 
Po of GUSTAVE DORE, Esq. 

Frock Coat Suit, 

59s. to 114s. 


| DAEs of ROBERT BROWNING, Esq. 


Professional Oxonian Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 


Poe of NATH. HAWTHORNE, Esq. 
Dbl.-breasted Morning Suit 

59s. to 90s. 
‘(DORTRAIT of ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 


Cambridge Suit, 
59s. to 90s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


| ON of GERALD MASSEY, Esq. 
Dress Oxonian Suit, 
Prices trom 42s, to 90s, 
LUDGATE-HILL, 50. 
ORTRAIT of H. W. LONGFELLOW, Esq. 
Negligé Suit, 
42s, to 90s. 
| Bieber of MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq., 
Yachting Suit, 
42s, to 90s. 
PORTRAIT of JOHN MILLAIS, Esq., R.A. 


New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


WEBSTER, Esq., lt. A. 
New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
LUDGATE-HILL, 50, 

ORTRAIT of HOLMAN HUN', Esq., R.A. 

Summer Overcoat, 

21s. to 55s. 

FRITH, Esq., R.A. 


Czar Overcoat, 
42s, to 126s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


ORTRAIT of SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


New Albion Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
LUDGATE-HILL, 60. 


| Pe of J. LINNELL, Esq., ‘Sen. 
Canadian Suit, 

42s. to 75s. 

HoGG, Esq., F.R.S. 

Cricketing Suit, ‘ 

45s, to 633. 


portrait of CHARLES MACKAY Esq., 


Riding and Hunting Suit, 
83s. to 127s, 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


eee e 
PoktRait of PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


Shooting Suit, 
2s. Lo 89s. 
LUDGATE-HIUL, 50. 


pore of MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR. 


RIDING HABIT, 
The Hussar, 50s. to 126s, 
Special Rooms, 


of MISS ELIZA COOK, 


RIDING HABIT 
The Alexandra, 38 
Pattoras Treen 38s, to 84s, 


_——S nn neat ted 
pice SIXPENCE, deducted from a pur- 


| pa of ‘I. 


| ofaW.eP, 


PORTRAIT of JNO. 


pos 


chase. By the aid of this Book gentlemen and their 


ni rp 2 asure themselves, and 
sons residing at a distance can measure : 
secure a perfect and graceful fit. 


HILL, 


secure a perfect and graceful Mt 
QANUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE. 


THE “HOWE” 
Selving THachines 


ARE THE 
CHEAPEST, BEST, 
AND 


SIMPLEST 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 
186 7 


ADAPTED 
FOR 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE, 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MemiGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, » 
LONDON, W. 


FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘‘TurR Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


4 rine Lilet? wish to ag the 

wo Jull value of these Machines 

pity a jvust read and follow the few 
=a" simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
5 ah as ! “Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 

— =s—¢y extra strong India - rubber 
SS Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 

KE,” 8l. 8s., which combines 
Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


S 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 
£3 3s. 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 


Is 
COMPLETE. 
GUARANTEED | COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO 
Samples c aia, 
Pp ALL a INDS | gamples A Wider Range 
Freel of Work 
DOMESTIC Pree. Witnout CHANGE 
SEWING THAN 
Witn NEATNESS AND ANY MACHINE 
RAPIDITY. 


HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


‘ THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Hcusehold Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


THE “SINGER” “new ramcyy SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with_new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 

MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
in every class of Sewing. 


fay’ 59,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December! 
1 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 
use in a few hours. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Sourn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DuNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
LIVERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. Dus .... 69, Grafton Street. 


MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. BELFAsT .. 7, Donegal Square. 
NeEwCASTLE.,.... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
EpINBURGH . 107, Prince’s Street. BRistoL .. 19, High Street. 
GLascow........ 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. F. THOMAS & Go's PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers, 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 
Sewing Machines for Tailors. 
Sewing Machines for Bootmakers. Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers. 

Sewing Machines for ShirtCollar Makers | Button-Hole Machines forCloth & Linen. 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
<ivje. TWO -THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 60s. 


©? { 
(es Ul SY CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
/ sereoN 


CEE %) W. F. THOMAS & CO, 
—_ SS” The Original Patentees, 


1& 2, CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
Anp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 


EXTILE FABRIC for MOURNING, 
only to be had at Messrs. JAY’S. Crape Grenadine 
an economical and well-wearing material, for deep mourn 
ing, One Guinea the dress, 13 yards. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


LACK GROUND ALPACA 
DRESSES, with white Foulard designs, 1} guineas 
each. Patterns free. 
JAYS. 


T HE CHELTENHAM SUIT. for 

LADI1ES.—Can be worn over any other dress ; forms 4 
perfect suit in itself. The Skirt is simply buttoned on, the 
Jacket loose, and the whole costume thoroughly water: 
proof. Price 14 guineas, complete. 

JAY’S, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 

‘We have rarely seen a lady’s garment so well suited for 
our own climate or for continental travelling.”—Morning 
Paper. 


ASHION IN DRESS for the Present 
Season.—Elegant Costumes of the Newest Paris Styles 
made up ready for immediate wear, in every New Material 
out, and so moderate in price as to suit all classes ; from 
about 5s. 9d. each to Five Pounds. A Large Stock and 


Splendid Assortment. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


\ ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 

CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN.— One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS if 
LONDON.—For Marriage Outfits, Families going Abroad, 
and Others, a great Saving may be effected. A very 
useful Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price 
of every Article of Under-clothing, Baby Linen, Stay3» 
Skirts, Petticoats, Frocks, Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and 
General Outfitting, will be sent post-free to any address. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 557, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing a2 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. 
HARVEY & CO. 


Patterns Sent. 


NEW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 
Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., an' 
12s, 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s. the yard; not to be equalled. 

Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO. 
BLAack CASHMERE LOOSE 


JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, elabo- 
rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. each. 
The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfully 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis, 

Samples Sent. 


HARVEY & CO. 


ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d., 
31s, 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glaces, 
and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s, 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, S. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism. 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain, 


LOOK TQ YOUR TEETH. 
ME: FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
quare, —Consultations Free. 


[EEE WANZER 


LOCK - STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine ., 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 


The success of these new Machines has been unprece 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


(AMERICAN MACHINE). 


[HE 55s. HAND-SEWING MACHINES 


TREADLE MacuiNe3. 
Excelsior . £6 6 
Britannia . 616 


Britannia (Daven- 
rer! 


0 

6 

ort) .. .1313 0 
Elliptic, from .. 7 0 7 
Belgravia .. .. 715 0 
Grover & Baker.. 9 9 9 
Alexandra .. .. 9 9 0 
Wanzer.. so OBOE 
Florence. . 0 


= eee10 50 
Wheeler & Wilson 10 0 
Machines by every maker: 


8. SMITH & CO, 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


Se 


Printed and Published by WitLtAM FREEMAN, at 10% 
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—Saturday, July 3, 1869, 


